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Editorial 


I should like to begin by apologising to contributors and readers for the delay in the 
publication of this issue of Transactions, a result of pressure of work, problems with the 
word-processing software and the sheer amount of time that was needed to get the articles 
into the standard format that we use for this publication. Now that I have retired I expect to 
be able to get publication of Transactions back on schedule. 


However, I do believe that this issue is one that has been worth waiting for, containing as it 
does many fine articles by established writers for Transactions and also a major article by 
Keith Boughey on the Appleyard lithics collection. There is much to be learned from these 
articles! 


I should now welcome contributions to Transactions 44. Several authors have indicated that 
they have articles in the pipeline and I should also welcome proposals by new writers. 
Articles can be submitted by email to keithjohnston@btinternet.com or posted to me at 28 
Weaponness Valley Road, Scarborough, North Yorkshire, YO11 2JF. Please note that I can 
no longer be reached at Scarborough Sixth Form College! If anyone wants to discuss a 
proposed article, I can be contacted on 01723 368224. 


There are many books I should like to recommend to others, but space is limited so I shall 
only say that the books of Francis Pryor, who spoke to society members recently, are well 
worth a careful perusal and that I have also enjoyed Stephen Harrison’s volume on John 
Robert Mortimer, reviewed in this volume of Transactions, and Jenny Uglow’s The 
Pinecone: The Story of Sarah Losh, Forgotten Romantic Heroine - Antiquarian, Architect, 
and Visionary. The latter, chosen as a book of the year by many contributors to leading 
newspapers and periodicals, is more than merely the story of an extraordinary woman and the 
remarkable church she had constructed in the Cumbrian village of Wreay, near Carlisle, it is 
also an excellent example of how to research and write history. 


Thanks are due to all those who have helped with the production of this article and in 
particular to Trevor Pearson, who not only handled the final preparation of the volume for the 
printers but also produced the maps for the articles by John Rushton and Chris Evans. | know 
both authors are also most grateful to Trevor. 


NOTES FROM THE CHAIR 
By CHRISTOPHER HALL 


Welcome to this bumper edition of Transactions. Although we try to publish Transactions at 
regular intervals this is not always possible due to constraints on people’s time. However the 
elapse of time since the last edition has allowed us to include a major article by Keith 
Boughey and thus to produce what is in effect a double edition. | hope you enjoy reading it. 
Keith Johnston, the Editor tells you more about the contents of this edition in his Editorial. 


I would like to reiterate what I said in the last Edition of Transactions, that it is a mark of 
distinction for the Society to have produced Transactions not only continuously since 1958 
but with consistently high standards of articles from various authors. Again I would like to 
thank Keith for the editorial work he has put in. During 2011, Farrell Burnett had to give up 
the post of Publications Officer for personal reasons. Through the Annual Report for 2010- 
2011, the Society made its formal thanks to Farrell for her hard work in both driving up the 
quality of our publications and putting them on a really sound footing and I would like to add 
my personal thanks to those. Wendy Somerville-Woodiwis stepped in to take over the 
distribution of our publications and since the 2012 AGM Geoff Milner has taken on this task. 


The Society’s Annual Report for 2011-2012 is available to read on our web site 
www.scarborough-heritage.org and I would commend this to you. Salient points are the 
maintenance of membership levels at about 160, the continued high quality of our lecture 
series and our partnership working with other organisations such as the Civic Society and 
Scarborough Museums Trust. You will see from the Annual Report that the society continues 
to thrive. 


It is a constitutional requirement of the Society that chairmen only serve in that capacity for 
three years. When you read these Notes from the chair my third year as Chairman will have 
finished. These are the last ‘Notes’ that I shall write Those of you who attended the 2012 
AGM will know that the advertised lecture on ‘Scarborough’s forgotten seaside attractions’ 
was hijacked in favour of an Eamon Andrews style presentation about me. I was as surprised 
by this as most other people were and was moved by it — thank you to those who secretly 
organised it. For those of you who were looking forward to ‘Scarborough’s forgotten seaside 
attractions’, as I was, Trevor Pearson gave this lecture on 12 November 2012. I have served 
on the Society’s committee in various capacities almost continuously since 1976 taking on 
various roles so feel that I have ‘done my bit’. After the AGM in 2012 I intend to take a back 
seat. The Society has developed. enormously over the last 35 years and I am proud to have 
been involved with that. Membership has doubled, we have had a dynamic programme of 
archaeological research, our publications go from strength to strength and we have published 
Transactions continuously for 53 years, no mean achievement for a relatively small regional 
Society. We continue to put on an excellent series of lectures and manage to attract 
prestigious speakers. I am particularly proud to have worked with my friend Trevor Pearson 
and other members of the digging team in vastly expanding our archaeological knowledge of 
the town — for me this has in effect been a vocation. I wish the Society well for the future. 


Chris Hall, Chairman 2011-2012 


THE APPLEYARD LITHICS COLLECTION 
By KEITH BOUGHEY 
Introduction 


A large flint collection, amounting to over 3500 pieces, was brought to the attention of the 
author towards the end of 2009. Collected between 1972 and 1995 by a husband-and-wife 
team, Geoff and Margaret Appleyard, and their two daughters, Sue and Jennie, of Wrose, 
Bradford, it all comes from a group of six adjoining fields N of Thirlsey Farm centred 
approximately on SE 9805 9208 at 185m O.D., on the extreme NE fringe of the North York 
Moors overlooking Scalby, a few km NW of Scarborough and the present coastline (Figures 
1 and 7). The fields, covering a total of over 30ha, are all on land that slopes and drains 
gently southwards between the 190m and 170m contours from Silpho Brow (Figure 6) until it 
drops off abruptly into the steep finger-like gorges of Thirlsey Bottom flanking Crossdales 
and Lowdales Becks, tributaries of the River Derwent (Figures 2, 3 and 4). The land is 
covered with a fine pinkish-brown sandy tilth produced from the underlying Oxford clays of 
the Hackness Basin which in turn sit over the Jurassic sandstone ridge that forms the 
prominent scarp of Silpho Brow to the north (Dimbleby 1962; Rayner and Hemingway 
1974). The fields are regularly sown with spring wheat (Figure 5) and other crops and have 
been given over to the plough for centuries which has scattered the finds which were all 
recovered from ploughsoil without any attempts at excavation. Unfortunately, there is no 
specific provenance for individual pieces, only that they all came from any one of the six 
fields. However, given the lie and drainage of the land, it seems likely that many of the finds 
may well have originated from sites further N along the edge of Silpho Brow and moved 
gradually southwards over time due to a combination of soil-wash and ploughing. 


Figure 1: Location of collecting area (marked by X), North York Moors 


Figures 3 and 4 represent a profile of the land based on a 3km transect running across the 
collecting area from SSW to NNE, parallel with the main track from Thirlsey Farm that 
effectively splits the flint collecting area in two. It begins at Crossdales Beck in Thirlsey 
Bottoms at SE 9742 9052 just below the 70m contour, climbing steeply up to the plateau on 
which Thirlsey Farm lies (SE 9777 9142) at 175m O.D., rising gently through the six fields 
of the collecting area from 180m O.D. to a maximum elevation of 190m O.D., a rise of less 
than | in 100, before ending on Suffield Moor and the distinct scarp edge of Silpho Brow 
(Figure 6) overlooking the cut of Grew Beck at SE 9855 9329. The key factors in support of 
the archaeology that are immediately apparent from a consideration of the topography are 
that the area within which the flints have been collected lies on gently sloping almost level 
land, facing S, with well-drained fertile soils leading up to the sepulchral ridge of Silpho 
Brow that is littered with EBA burial mounds, and with a clear view of the coastal lowlands 
and the sea beyond (Figure 7). 
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Figure 2: Location of collecting area, Thirlsey Farm 
(based on Ordnance Survey 6 in to the mile Sheet SE 99 SE Provisional Edition 1958) 
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Figure 3: Path of line transect across collecting area 
(note the ‘fingers’ of the steep-sided deeply-dissected gorges of Thirlsey Bottoms to the S and 
the sinuous edge of Silpho Brow snaking across the map from NW to SE) 
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Figure 4: Landscape profile across collecting area 


Figure 5: View of field 3 and Silpho Brow from the S 


Figure 6: View of Silpho Brow from the N 


Figure 7: View of coast from Silpho Brow immediately above Thirlsey Farm 


Analysis 


The collection was passed by the author to Bob and John Richardson, two brothers who have 
a proven published track record in the identification of lithic tools from the Yorkshire Dales 
(Richardson et al. 2002, Williams et al. 1987), Pennines (Boughey 2009) and North York 
Moors. Their results are presented in Table 1 and summarised in Table 2 below: 


Table 1: Analysis of Appleyard collection 


Type No. Type No. 
arrowheads’ 101 chopping tools" 26 
petit tranchet A? 2 cores” 101 
leaf 26 fabricators 14 
3A 10 flakes 1666 
3B 6 notched 47 
3C 4 retouched it 
4A 2 retouched (knife) 42 
4B 2 retouched and notched 405 
AC 2 serrated and notched l 
British oblique 7 fossils® 1 
chisel ie hammerstones 5 
barbed & tanged o maceheads l 
Sutton B 20 microliths DES 
Conygar Hill B l obliquely blunted point — LHS blunted 2 
kite l straight-backed bladelet — ‘Narrow Blade’ type2 
fragments” 27 scalene triangle — 2 sides retouched | 
awls/borers 85 scalene triangle — 3 sides retouched 5 
axes 5 fragmentary/unclassified — ‘Broad Blade’ type 3 
flint 3 fragmentary/unclassified — ‘Narrow Blade’ type 14 
other lithic 2 pottery sherds’ o. 
fragments 8 saws 129 
blades 20 
blades 13 
simple 5 flakes 103 
retouched 4 flakes, notched 13 
retouched and notched 9 scrapers* 702 
segment 2 ‘unidentified”’ (see axe fragments 12 
burins 1 waste!” 3 al 
Notes: 


': arrowheads have been classified according to the typologies described in Clark (Clark 
1934) and Green (Green 1980; 1984) 

- according to the typology described in Clark (Clark 1934) 

*: fragments of arrowheads insufficiently large to identify 

*: “chopping tools’ — a term coined by the Richardsons to refer to lumps of flint, several with 
sizeable areas of cortex still adhering, ostensibly resembling cores, but from both sides of 
which several flakes have apparently been removed to produce a sharp cutting ‘edge’. 

: no attempt was made by the Richardsons to identify the various types of core 


z 


°- one fossil was recovered: a tiny cockle-like shell embedded in a piece of waste flint 
’; the two pottery sherds were a piece of a green-glazed medieval jug and a fragment of a clay 


pipe bowl 


*- includes fragments — no attempt was made by the Richardsons to identify the various types 


of scraper 


”: includes what may well be axe and hammerstone fragments and a possible core 
'°. the true data for waste would be much higher except that much of it was discarded by the 


collectors 


Table 2: Summary of collection 


total (including waste) 3671 


% of total 


waste A aM DAR 
worked’! 2894 78.8 
% of worked 

arrowheads LO Toso 
awls/borers/burins 86 0 
blades” en. Ail 
cores! 1 ake) 
saws!" L30c MS 
scrapers JO2 =e 2AnS 
flakes’? 1782 61.6 
microliths us, 0.9 
Mesolithic’ I 


Notes: 

'': unreliable figures as much of the waste was discarded 

'°: the data for blades and flakes includes pieces worked as saws 

'°: includes one ‘unidentified stone object’, which is most probably a core 

Be includes a single flake with coarse and irregular serration 

'°: the most optimistic figure representing all of the microliths and the two petit tranchet 
arrowheads, although according to Clark, there is evidence of their use right into what he 
termed the ‘Early Metal [i.e. Bronze] Age’ (Clark 1934, 39) — equally, some of the cores 


and scrapers may be Mesolithic in origin as well though this has not been determined. 


Discussion 


What follows can only be at best a partial picture of the true and complete distribution of 
prehistoric lithics in the area under investigation, based as it is on the personal lithic 
collecting habits of individuals. Even the lengthy period of collection is no more than a 
snapshot when viewed against the stretch of prehistoric time that the collection covers. 
Neither can this of course preclude the possibility of there being further undiscovered yet 
significant amounts of lithic material out there. These provisions must be borne in mind in 
any assessment of the data which follows. However, the collection is sufficiently large, 
involving repeated visits to the same area over many years, for a number of conclusions to be 
drawn concerning a prehistoric human presence on the land S of Silpho Brow. 


Mesolithic 


The earliest pieces in the collection potentially are the two petit tranchet Type A arrowheads 
(Figure 8): arrowheads produced by the characteristic removal of one or more primary flakes 
at right angles to the cutting edge and the main axis of the tool, a technology diagnostic of the 
Mesolithic and used for axes as well (e.g. Boughey 2008). According to Clark these represent 
the parent form and were in common _ use 
throughout the later half of the Mesolithic (Clark 
1934, 35-6), though Green regarded a seventh 
millennium date as appropriate (Green 1980, 68), 
albeit for examples much further south in what is 
now Essex. However, their presence is not 
necessarily diagnostic of the Mesolithic as their 
use continued well into the Early Bronze Age 
(Clark 1934; Smith 1974, 120-1). 


Figure 8: petit tranchet Type A arrowheads, Thirlsey Farm 


Figure 9: microliths, Thirlsey Farm 
Row I; 1-2 left-hand side obliquely blunted points; 3-4 straight-backed ‘Narrow Blade’ 
bladelets, 
5 scalene triangle — 2 sides retouched 
Row 2: 6-8 scalene triangles — 3 sides retouched 
Rows 3-4: 9-11 ‘Broad Blade’ fragments; 12-25 ‘Narrow Blade’ fragments 


But Mesolithic activity in the area is confirmed by a small set of microliths (0.4% of worked 
pieces), including both earlier ‘Broad Blade’ and later ‘Narrow Blade’ and geometric 
examples, such as ‘Deepcar’ style slender obliquely-blunted points and scalene triangles 
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(Figure 9), as well as associated scrapers and cores. Small though this proportion is, it is 
highly significant as it is the first clear evidence of a Mesolithic presence in the area. 


Neolithic/Early Bronze Age 


But by far the bulk of the assemblage (99.1%) dates from the Neolithic and the early part of 
the Bronze Age, for which there is considerable other evidence in the district (see ‘Context’ 
below). This puts a date band on the collection of some 5,000 years or more, from c. 7,000- 
2,000 BC. They are discussed in alphabetical order of the main types below. 
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Figure 10: leaf-shaped arrowheads (Green Type 3), Thirlsey Farm 
Rows 1-2: 1-10 Type 3A; Rows 3-4: 11-16 Type 3B; Row 4: 17-20 Type 3C 


101 arrowheads were recovered, of which 26 were familiar Neolithic leaf-shaped forms 
(Figures 10 and 11) and 21 Late Neolithic/Early Bronze Age barbed-and-tanged forms 
(Figures 12 and 13) (Sutton B) and an example of square-tanged Conygar Hill B, all 
frequently found in contexts throughout Britain (Green 1980, 117); the single kite-shaped 
arrowhead on the other hand is much less common, with a frequency according to Green of 
only 5% in arrowhead assemblages of the period. Green also advised against reading too 
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much into the various leaf-shaped forms, arguing that they were related more to the 


properties of the available raw flint than to any cultural or technological improvement (Green 
1980, 67). 


Figure 11: leaf-shaped arrowheads (Green Type 4), Thirlsey Farm 
1-2 Type 4A; 3-4 Type 4B; 5-6 Type 4C, 7 fragment 
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Figure 12: barbed-and-tanged Sutton B arrowheads, Thirlsey Farm 
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Figure 13: kite-shaped and Conygar Hill Type B arrowheads, Thirlsey Farm 


The remaining arrowheads in the collection date from no earlier than the late Neolithic (Smith 
1974, 120-1) and have all been created by transverse flaking, consisting of seven examples of 
British oblique type (Figure 14) and 17 chisel specimens (Figure 15), both of which according 
to Green occur in high density concentrations that broadly parallel each other in cultural and 
geographical contexts — for example, associated with different forms of Beaker pottery c. 2500- 
2000 BC and in the Yorkshire Wolds (Green 1980, 100, 119), though Parker-Pearson asserts an 
earlier range of dates for both types, admittedly from sites in Wessex, of before 2500 BC for 
chisel arrowheads and c. 2500-2300 BC for obliques (Parker-Pearson 2009). 


As far as Yorkshire is concerned, the earliest leaf-shaped arrowheads cover virtually the 
entire Neolithic period from c. 4000-2500 BC, followed by later chisel types c. 3500-2500 
BC, obliques, and finally characteristic EBA barbed-and-tanged arrowheads c. 2300-1500 BC 
(Laurie 2003, 233; Manby, King and Vyner 2003, 36; Parker-Pearson 2009), though these 
dates vary slightly from site to site, and from region to region. But whatever the specifics in 
terms of date and location, the arrowheads in the collection potentially span the period from 
the beginning of the Neolithic well into the Bronze Age, from 4000-1500 BC, with most 
characteristic forms represented. 


“ * 


Figure 14 (left): British oblique arrowheads, Thirlsey FarmFigure 15 (right): chisel 
arrowheads, Thirlsey Farm 
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Awls, borers and burins 


Collectively, these three types of 
- tool — awl, borer and burin — 
_ represent implements designed to 
act as much as drills or chisels to 
. work a range of materials, such as 
_ bone, antler, wood, leather and 
_ other fabrics. Burins are defined 
_ by the removal of one or more 
_ narrow flakes longitudinally along 
_ the thickness of the blank forming 
a trihedral corner or chisel-like 
cc Comma arlon = ecreeeai: 90; 
 Tomaskova 2005). What is 
immediately striking and unusual 
is that, in spite of the size of the 
collection and the presence of no 
less than 86 boring tools of one 
_ kind or another (3% of the worked 
total) (Fig 16), according to the 
Richardsons it contains only a 
single certified burin (Figure 17). 
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Figure 16: awls/borers, Thirlsey Farm Figure 17: burin, Thirlsey Farm 


Axes, axe fragments, hammerstones and maceheads 


The collection contains five complete axes, as well as several axe fragments. A close 
examination of each of the axes reveals both their method of production as well as their 
working history. Axe | (Figure 18) is of a homogeneous light grey flint, exquisitely worked 
and polished with a gently convex cutting edge worn smooth with use. It has clear fractures 
along both long sides, whose smooth edges suggest breaks in antiquity, so these probably 
represent the intended sides of the finished axe. It also has a break at the base, but with a 
much rougher profile suggesting this was accidental. Two rough ‘pits’ on the ‘reverse’ side 
cut into large primary flake profiles suggesting again unintended loss of material after the axe 
was produced. A number of small sharp ‘accidental’ fractures across one corner have 
damaged the cutting edge. Clear concentric ripples of percussion in primary flake scars across 
the ‘reverse’ of the axe indicate by their centre of radiation a striking platform at the top of 
the implement as does a succession of smaller flake scars on the ‘obverse’ side. If correct, 


[5S 


this evidence suggests that the original axe can never have been all that large: the existing 
fragment weighs just 14g with a maximum length of 45mm, a maximum width of 29mm, a 
maximum thickness of 16mm and would originally have had a cutting edge up to 32mm long. 
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Figure 18: flint axe (1), Thirlsey Farm 
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obverse reverse 
Figure 19: flint axe (2), Thirlsey Farm 


Axe 2 (Figure 19) is composed of an opaque creamy-white flint with orange-brown 
(ferruginous) staining. A well-worked bifacial axe, it weighs 39g, has a length of 62mm, a 
width of 38mm and a maximum thickness of 15mm. 


Axe 3 (Figure 20) is made from a high quality dark grey flint with creamy-white mottling. 
Worked to a fine polish, it has a convex ‘obverse’ face and a relatively flat ‘reverse’ side with 
a distinctive waisted shape which flaking scars suggest was part of the intended tool and not 
the result of subsequent damage. Hafted across the waist, the tool would have resembled a 
Native American tomahawk. The bi-convex cutting edge is virtually undamaged and runs 
around the top of the axe and down both sides of its wider flange. The flat base is also worn 
smooth and further flaking scars suggest may well have been the original striking platform. 
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The axe weighs 41g, has a length of 60mm, a width across the blade of 39mm, tapering to 
24mm across the narrowest part of the waist and 26mm at the base, and a maximum thickness 
of 15mm. 


obverse reverse 


Figure 20: flint axe (3), Thirlsey Farm 


Figure 21: 1 - macehead, 2-3 axes (non-flint) (4-5), Thirlsey Farm 
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Figure 22: Axe 4, side and cross-sectional views 
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Figure 23: Axe 5, side and cross-sectional views 
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Damaged on both sides by plough marks, axe 4 (Figure 21 No. 2, Figure 22) is a small 
Neolithic axe in local buff sandstone with a clearly bevelled and polished cutting edge 
carrying slight fractures on both sides. The axe is 77mm long, 49mm wide across the blade, 
up to 21mm thick and weighs 98g. 


Axe 5 (Figure 21 No. 3, Figure 23) is part of a finely polished and bevelled Neolithic Group 
VI Langdale axe broken at both ends. Weighing 191g, the fragment is 80mm long, 54mm 
wide across the blade and up to 30mm thick. 


Also plough marked on both sides and made of the same buff sandstone as axe 4, the 
elliptical macehead (Figure 21 No. 1) is 81mm long, 49mm at its widest, 24mm thick with a 
15mm diameter hole and weighs 115g. Damaged at one end, it has a smooth circular 
hourglass perforation in what would have been the complete tool’s centre. Maceheads are not 
unknown from the area. 57 assorted examples from Yorkshire were reported by Roe and 
Radley in 1968 (Roe and Radley 1968), a third of which (19) were found within 15km of the 
collection site, eight of which were found at locations on the fringes of the N. York Moors 
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between the River Derwent and the coast (Figure 24). Though found in a variety of contexts, 
they are generally believed to date from the Neolithic and early Bronze Age, before they were 
replaced by superior metal equivalents (Roe and Radley 1968, 175). It is also considered that 
the examples such as this one were most probably hafted and used as small hammerstones, 
possibly to assist with flint knapping, much as antler did in the earlier Neolithic (Coghlan 
1955). The clean-cut near perfect circularity of the hole in the macehead strongly suggests it 
was done with a bow-driven metal drill (Roe and Radley 1968, 171) and is so more likely to 
be one of the later Bronze Age examples. 
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Figure 24: Distribution of pebble maceheads across Yorkshire, Nottinghamshire and 
Derbyshire 
(Thirlsey Farm collecting area marked with an X) (after Roe and Radley 1968) 


The collection includes three hammerstones (Figure 25), one of local sandstone, all based on 
smooth fist-sized pebbles, the largest of which (No. 3) clearly shows on both sides the 
characteristic depressions designed to aid grip between finger and thumb (Roe and Radley 
1968, 169). The working areas are clearly indicated by signs of percussive damage in the 
form of a multitude of tiny scars on the striking edges of each stone, resembling the lunar 
surface: on No. | at each end A and B (figures 26 and 27); on No. 2 along over half its 
perimeter along CD (figures 28 and 29), with no damage at E suggesting this was the ‘base’ 
of the tool and where it was held; and on No. 3 along edge F only (Fig 30) in spite of its 
apparent symmetry, as the opposite end carries a natural fracture which its users considered 
might not have withstood the shock of percussion. 
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Figure 26 (left): hammerstone 1 — close-up of edge A 
Figure 27 (right): hammerstone I — close-up of edge B 
(note scarred surfaces to the left — more prominent scars marked by arrows) 
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Figure 28 (left): hammerstone 2 — close-up of edge C 
Figure 29 (right): hammerstone 2 — close-up of edge D 
(note scarred surfaces to the left — more prominent scars marked by arrows) 


Figure 30: hammerstone 3 — close-up of edge F (note scarred surface) 


The analysis by the Richardsons also includes an entry for twelve ‘unidentified tool 
fragments’, pieces which they suggest are mostly axe fragments of one sort or another, dating 
from the Neolithic c. 3500-3000 BC. 


The first four pieces (Fig 31) are all of local sandstone. Fragments | and 3 would both seem 
to be axe fragments: fragment | has a clean break down one side which from the remaining 
curvature seems to have split it in half longitudinally, a sharp longitudinal plough scar and an 
irregular break across the top; fragment 3 is the plough-damaged butt end of a small axe 
broken across its entire width. The other two pieces are most probably hammerstones, one of 
which is fractured and carries a deep scar from the plough. 
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Figure 31 (left): Axe and hammerstone fragments (1-4), Thirlsey Farm 
Figure 32 (right): Further axe and other fragments (5-12), Thirlsey Farm 


Of the remaining eight pieces (Fig 32), 5-7 are further sandstone axe fragments, No. 6 
carrying a deep (plough?) scar running all the way round the fragment. No. 8 is a curious 
small piece of sandstone flaked like a flint blade, while No. 9 is most probably a flint core. 
Nos. 10-12 are fragments of Langdale Group VI ‘Borrowdale tuff polished axes, one of 
which (No. 12) is worked to an exceptionally smooth finish. 


Blades 
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Figure 33 (left): simple blades, Thirlsey Farm 
Figure 34 (right): retouched blades, Thirlsey Farm 


One of the more characteristic implements of the late Neolithic period, showing some degrees 
of refinement and diversification as it passed into the early part of the Bronze Age, was the 
‘blade’: a relatively straight parallel-sided rectangular flake of flint usually defined as being 
at least twice as long as it is broad (as by the Richardsons) and showing secondary working 
along one or both of its parallel sides — not to be confused with the much smaller microlithic 
broad and narrow blades of the earlier Mesolithic. 20 examples are represented in the 
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Appleyard collection: five simple (Fig 33), 13 retouched of which nine are notched (Fig 34) 
(for further discussion and illustration, see the section on ‘Notched’ below), 13 serrated 
(saws) (for further discussion and illustration, see the section on ‘Saws’ below) and two 
fragments. 


Chopping tools 


The worked pieces designated by the 
Richardsons as ‘chopping tools’ (Fig 

35), while superficially resembling 

_ characteristic Late Palaeolithic 

_ implements (Waddington 2004, 19), are 
probably Neolithic working cores from 
which a small number of flakes have 
been removed and for which the primary 
if not the sole purpose was_ the 
production of suitable flakes 
(http://www.scribd.com). However, they 
are all of a remarkably similar size (i.e. 
relatively large), shape and typology — 
often with sizeable areas of cortex still 
adhering — and show no signs of 
secondary working in the form of 
pressure flaking along their edges which 
discounts the possibility of their being 
large scrapers. It is perfectly reasonable 
therefore to suggest that as well as 
producing flakes, the residual core might 
have been put to a chopping or similar 
use, giving the original unworked piece 
of flint a potentially dual function. 


Figure 36: ‘chopping tool’ (demonstrating 
right-hand grip) 


Indeed, several examples show a remarkably good fit with the contours of the clenched right 
hand, if they were intended to be held in a chopping position (Fig 36). Such chopping tools in 
non-Palaeolithic contexts are known: for example, one was reported in 2008 from 
Conisborough, S. Yorks. on the S bank of the Don close to a scatter of Mesolithic flints 
which suggested to the authors a possible flintworking site (Arcus 2008). 


Cores and waste 


Figure 37: Assorted cores, Thirlsey Farm 
1: bi-polar core, 2-20: platform cores 
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Cores and waste may not seem at first sight to be as significant or as impressive as worked 
tools such as arrowheads and scrapers, but they are every bit as important in any lithics 
collection, if not more so. The reason for this is that whereas worked tools could easily be 
due to chance losses, e.g. arrowheads lost during hunting well away from the ‘home’ area or 
settlement, the presence of cores and waste incontrovertibly proves that flint was worked 
locally, indeed to what amounts to a flint ‘industry’, and that a contemporary settlement of 
some sort, whether a temporary ‘hunting camp’ or something more permanent including 
round houses and enclosures for crops and animals, was not very far away. Unfortunately, 
centuries of ploughing and other agricultural activities have scattered the flints far and wide 
but the fact is that with 102 cores and at least 777 pieces of waste (much more of which the 
Appleyards sadly discarded) representing almost a quarter (23.9%) of the total lithics, flint 
knapping and tool production must have taken place in the local area somewhere and over a 
considerable period of time, even if all identifiable traces of any tool production sites have 
long since disappeared. No complete attempt has been made to ‘classify’ the various cores in 
any way except to say that there are enough in the collection to cover a range of periods, sizes 
and types. Illustrated below (Figure 37) is a selection of these: No. | is an example of a bi- 
polar core, where flakes have been struck from opposite ends of the core, while the rest (Nos. 
2-20) are simple platform cores, with the flakes all detached by a downwards blow from the 
prepared platform at the top. Platform cores and bi-polar cores are regarded as more 
characteristic of the Mesolithic-Neolithic period than the Bronze Age, when less regular 
multi-directional cores were more widely used (Waddington 2004). These too are plentiful in 
the collection. Given the relatively small proportion of genuinely Mesolithic tools in the 
collection it is much more likely that the platform and bi-polar cores at least come 
predominantly if not entirely from the Neolithic. If the more diverse less specific types of the 
Bronze Age are added to this analysis, then again as with the other worked lithics, we arrive 
at a Neolithic/Bronze Age time-scale for the overwhelming bulk of the collection. 


Fabricators 


A further, less common type of Neolithic/Early Bronze Age tool is the so-called ‘fabricator’, 
characterised by a rod-like profile with rounded ends and sides (Figure 38). Their precise 
function is not known for certain, but is believed they may have acted as ‘strike-a-lights’ in 
association with iron pyrites — a function first suggested by Evans in his seminal 19" century 
work on flint tools (Evans 1872) and one which has since been demonstrated both 
experimentally as well as ethnographically (Stapert and Johanssen 1999). In other words, 
they were the nearest thing to prehistoric matches! Although in Europe both late Palaeolithic 
and Mesolithic examples are known, including from Star Carr (Clark 1954), they are more 
familiar in the UK in Neolithic to Early Bronze Age contexts (Wainwright and Longworth 
1971, 255), e.g. in places as far apart as Derbyshire (Barnatt et al. 1994) and Sussex (Harding 
2000, 42). 
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Fig 38: fabricators, Thirlsey Farm 


Notched blades and flakes 


475 pieces (16.4 % of the collection) are what is referred to as ‘notched’ pieces: tools of one 
sort or another which carry one or more distinctive notches cut into the working surface 
(Figure 39), some to enhance the cutting/slicing action or provide a hook for the material to 
be caught and held on (as with Swiss Army knives today), others very possibly to assist 
hafting onto some sort of handle or shaft. Although this would reduce the pressure that could 
be applied at the working edge of the tool, it increased leverage and control. Smaller notches 
can still be detected by the simple device of running a finger along the tool’s edge, where 
they can be felt if not always seen. Some pieces carry a short series of notches along an edge 
(e.g. Figure 39, No. 5), though not full serrations, which would characterise them as saws: 
tools identified by the Richardsons as notched saws will be found discussed below in the 
section headed ‘Saws’. The detailed breakdown of notched pieces is given in Table 3 below: 
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Table 3: analysis of notched pieces 


Total 475 
blades: 

retouched and notched 9 
flakes: 

notched 47 


retouched and notched 405 
serrated and notched 1 
saws, notched 13 
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Figure 39: Retouched and notched blades, Thirlsey Farm 
(—<-. individual notches; t | notched edge ) 


Retouched flakes 


By far the largest single group of worked pieces in the collection (1171, 40.5 %) are simple 
retouched flakes: slices of flint of assorted sizes and shapes struck from a core in the primary 
phase and subject to only the coarsest degree of secondary working, but not conforming in 
appearance to any of the other recognised tool types, such as awls, knives, scrapers or saws. 
In other words, these were less specific tools and it is likely therefore that they would have 
been put to a variety of non-specific uses as they lack the characteristic finishing touches of a 
more specific tool. They are too numerous and non-specific to be illustrated here. 


Saws 


Several categories in the Richardson scheme of classification can be described as saws or 
saw-like implements: these are an assortment of serrated blades and flakes of varying sizes 
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and degrees of serration designed, much as saws today, for cutting through a variety of 
different materials (Figure 40). Another variation is the presence or absence of one, 
sometimes two, sharp notches cut into one side, perhaps to aid hafting the tool. The full 
breakdown in the Appleyard collection is given in Table 4 below: 


Figure 40: selection of saws (serrated blades), Thirlsey Farm 


Table 4: analysis of saws 


saws (assorted): 130 
blades BS) 
flakes: 117 

serrated 103 


serrated and notched 14* 
(* includes a single serrated and notched flake not classified as a saw by the Richardsons 
presumably as the serrations are too coarse and irregular) 
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Scrapers 


Figure 41 (left): selection of ‘disc’ scrapers, Thirlsey Farm 
Figure 42 (right): selection of broken/truncated ‘disc’ scrapers, Thirlsey Farm 


The collection also includes a remarkably large number of scrapers with complete and broken 
examples and fragments (702) making up almost a quarter (24.3%) of the total of worked 
pieces. Although a detailed analysis has not been attempted — indeed, a definitive and agreed 
analysis does not really appear possible — the majority of the complete scrapers and scraper 
fragments (over 350 or 50% of the total) appear to be of ‘disc’ type (Figure 41), where the 
retouched scraping edge extends the entire way around the implement or almost and — as the 
name implies — the tool is much the same diameter in any direction (Clark et al. 1960; Riley 
1991). A common variant — if indeed that is what it is — seems to be the production of what 
would otherwise be a normal disc scraper with retouch all round except for a straight base 
with no sign of secondary flaking where the flint has either been (deliberately?) fractured or 
the scraper produced from a worked flake and the flat base is what remains of the striking 
platform when the flake was detached from the original core. This gives the scraper an 
apparently ‘truncated’ appearance (Figure 42). The scrapers appear in a range of sizes and 
other types, such as ‘end’ and ‘side’, appear to be represented as well, in short, long (Figure 
43) and flake or ‘truncated’ forms (Figure 44), all of which points to both a broad period of 
manufacture and a variety of uses. 
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Figure 43 (left): selection of ‘long(itudinal)’ scrapers, Thirlsey Farm 
Figure 44 (right): selection of ‘truncated long(itudinal)’ scrapers, Thirlsey Farm 


Context 


In spite of the proximity of the stretch of land N of Thirlsey Farm to the well-known 
Mesolithic site of the Star Carr barely 10km down the headwaters of the Derwent valley to 
the south-east and the probability that the immediately adjacent upland areas of the North 
York Moors such as Suffield and Hackness Moors could have acted as sites for temporary 
summer hunting camps, there is almost nothing of the Mesolithic period recorded within or 
close to the collecting area at all (Waughman pers.comm.) — apart from two implements 
regarded as a ‘site’? by Wymer and Bonsall on Silpho Moor at SE 960 920 (Wymer and 
Bonsall 1977, Site 46560) a little over 2km from the collecting area and two Mesolithic flint 
implements each recorded from a location somewhere in grid squares SE 96 94 (NMR 
NATINV 65817) and SE 96 95 (NMR NATINV 65628) respectively 2.5-3km to the north- 
west. 


However, the immediate area, particularly to the N towards Silpho Brow, is rich in 
archaeological evidence from the Late Neolithic/Early Bronze Age period (Figure 45). Two 
Bronze Age barrows are recorded from within Field 6 itself at SE 97960 92234 (NMR 
NATINV 65742; SMR 4379.04) and SE 98050 92311 (NMR NATINV 65742; SMR 
4379.05) (Figure 45: Sites 6 and 7), although both are now almost ploughed out. A further 
eleven plough-damaged barrows lie within a kilometre or so of the collecting area along the 
NW-SE skyline edge of Silpho Brow (Figure 45: Sites 1-5, 8-13) and beyond in sufficient 
numbers to constitute an effective Bronze Age linear cemetery (Elgee 1930, 128). Many of 
these have produced Collared Urns together with a few Food Vessels (Varley 1989, 9), 
ceramics typical of the Early Bronze Age c.2000—1500 cal BC (Burgess 1974, 168; Manby et 
al 2003, 37). 
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Within a kilometre of the collecting area are no less than possibly thirteen Bronze Age round 
barrows, most if not all of which have been excavated, many sadly without record (except for 
those excavated by W.H. Lamplough and J.R. Lidster between 1949-51) and damaged either 
by the plough or by forestry activity (see Supplementary Note). 
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Figure 45: Location of nearest prehistoric sites, Thirlsey Farm 
(flint collecting area outlined) 
(Sites 9, 12 and B indicated by squares as their location is known only to within 100m) 


Working from west to east and from south to north, the first of these (Figure 45: 1) at SE 
97234 92984 (NMR NATINV 65781) is believed to be either a Bronze Age round barrow or 
an Iron Age square barrow, still standing up 0.5m high. Lying immediately south of Thieves 
Dikes at SE 97444 92759 KB53 (NMR NATINV 65784) are the remains of a second Bronze 
Age round barrow (Figure 45: 2). The barrow originally had an earth and stone mound 13m 
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in diameter, but this has been levelled by ploughing and is now only visible as a cropmark in 
aerial photographs. A third round barrow at SE 97585 92522 (NMR NATINV 65787) (Figure 
45: 3) can still be made out as an earthen mound 23m in diameter and 0.3m high and is 
believed to be the only survivor of what was originally a close group of four, now all 
completely ploughed out (e.g. at SE 97726 92549 (Figure 45: 4) (NMR NATINV 65787). A 
fifth round barrow at SE 97930 92782 (NMR NATINV 65745) (Figure 45: 5) is marked by 
an earth and stone mound in a Forestry Commission plantation which has at least protected it 
from the plough. It still stands up to 1.7m high with a maximum diameter of 13m and has 
traces of a possible ditch to the N and S. There are two further ploughed-out barrows at SE 
97960 92234 and SE 98050 92311 (NMR NATINV 65742) (Figure 45: 6 and 7) with vague 
traces still remaining. An eighth barrow at SE 98169 92564 (NMR NATINV 65790) (Figure 
45: 8) is an earth and stone mound up to 1.6m high and a maximum diameter of 16m with a 
possible ditch on the E side. A possible ninth round barrow of uncertain age (Figure 45: 9) is 
marked on the excavator, W.H. Lamplough's, map at SE 984 925 (NMR NATINV 65828). 
The northernmost of three mounds, barrow 10 at SE 98582 92629 (NMR NATINV 65793 
SMR 4379.09) (Figure 45: 10), is an earth and stone mound 10m in diameter and 0.8m high 
sitting on a slight promontory on Cripple Grain Head giving good views over the valley to the 
east. Barrow 11 at SE 98646 91931 (NMR NATINV 65799) (Figure 45: 11) was originally 
marked by an earth and stone mound up to 13m in diameter, but is now completely levelled 
by the plough. A twelfth barrow investigated by Lamplough and Lidster (Lamplough 28; 
RCHM Excavation Index PRN 11286) is recorded at SE 988 921 (Figure 45: 12) (NMR 
NATINV 65827). Finally, a small round cairn/barrow (Figure 45: 13) at SE 98858 92337 
(NMR NATINV 65796) again in a prominent position on Inn Moor, which still survives as a 
6m diameter sub-circular mound 0.6m high, excavated by Lamplough and Luidster 
(Lamplough 23; RCHM Excavation Index PRN 11287), produced a Collared Urn of 
Longworth’s Unclassified Series, South Eastern Style (Longworth 1984, 245) along with a 
cremation and two flint fragments. 


Mention perhaps should also be made of the only barrow excavation that Lamplough and 
Lidster ever published, that at Kirkless Farm at SE 98504 93924 (Lamplough 35; SMR 
4362), less than 1.5km from the NW most corner of the collecting area. Excavation up to 1m 
around the centre recovered items strongly suggestive of the Bronze Age: a block and 
pendant of jet, a fragment of calcined bone, fragments of unidentified pottery, a few worked 
flints and traces of charcoal (Lamplough and Lidster 1960; Smith 1994, 150 and Figure 120). 


In Scarborough Museum, there is a Bronze Age urn and an accessory cup, both recorded as 
from the small village of Coomboots at SE 995 920 a little over a kilometre to the east. 
During quarrying operations at the SW corner of Inn Moor at SE 98860 91770 c. 1900, an 
urn was uncovered but smashed by workmen and lost before a proper record could be made: 
presumably unrecognised Bronze Age barrows must have lain close to both sites (Figure 45: 
Site C). If so, then there would have been no fewer than 18 barrows within 1km of the 
collecting area: if the scope is increased to S5km, the number rises to at least 57, marking the 
slopes of Silpho Brow and Suffield Moor to the north as a significant area for burial in the 
Early-Middle Bronze Age. 


Two assemblages of typical Late Neolithic/Early Bronze Age lithics are also recorded both 
half a kilometre or so to the east. The first and larger, from Suffield Moor at SE 98551 92318 
(SMR 4858) (Figure 45: Site A), includes leaf-shaped and barbed-and-tanged arrowheads, 
fabricators, scrapers and awls (Trans. Scarb. and Dist. Arch. Soc. 1963). The other, from Inn 
Moor Nursery centred on SE 987 922 (SMR 4876) (Fig 45: Site B), collected at various times 
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by forestry workers, exactly matches types found in the Appleyard collection: two (petit?) 
tranchet, eight leaf-shaped, a kite and three barbed-and-tanged arrowheads, 37 ‘convex’ (i.e. 
disc-shaped) scrapers, a flint knife, borer, fabricator, three ‘lanceheads’ and several worked 
flakes, all of which were deposited at Scarborough Museum (7rans. Scarb. and Dist. Arch. 
Soc. 1967). Finally, again from Coomboots though no more precise location was given, an 
imported gold spiral twisted torc dating from the Middle Bronze Age Taunton/Penard 
metalworking phase (1500-1150 cal BC) was found in the 19" century (Knox 1855; Roberts 
2007). 


Believed to date from the Middle Bronze Age (c. 1500 BC) or possibly later is a complex of 
linear earthworks much damaged by the plough and afforestation known collectively as 
Thieves Dikes (NMR NATINV 65769; SMR 4371) which at their closest visible extent at SE 
9783 9251 lie just 80m W of the collecting area (Figure 45). Running S of Silpho Brow for 
over 700m, the complex can be traced both on the ground and by aerial photographs (NMR 
SE 9792/1: 17516/35) as a series of multiple ditches in places up to 5m wide and banks still 
up to 1.4m high, which on their eastern limb form a possible enclosure some 30ha in size, 
whose axis is surprisingly close to that of the modern fields N. of Thirlsey Farm (Knox 1855, 
133, 152, 159, 161; Spratt 1993, 175, 291). Significantly, the entire system snakes across 
Silpho Brow without crossing the line of a single one of the many barrows in the vicinity, and 
yet also occupies similar ground, with several barrows approaching to within 10m of the dike 
— suggesting, as Spratt has done for the Cleave Dyke system further west (Spratt 1982, 47-8), 
that the two were closely contemporary. Though currently lacking any independent dating 
evidence from excavation or otherwise for the dikes, it seems highly unlikely that burials 
would have been inserted on both sides of the dike in several places, unless the dike system 
was already obsolete by the Early Bronze Age. It is much more probable that the dikes were 
dug after the barrows had been constructed (on ceramic evidence from as late as c. 1400 BC) 
and that its line was carefully laid out to avoid interfering with them. It seems equally 
improbable that a dike would have been cut straight through an active Bronze Age cemetery 
when the surrounding space was still given over to the ‘ancestors’: one only has to think of 
the deep cultural revulsion there would be today to the idea of driving a road through a 
graveyard. The dike would therefore have been constructed once the cemetery fell into disuse 
and the land had lost its ‘sacred’ or sepulchral character — in modern planning parlance, what 
would be termed a ‘change of use’. This gives a Middle Bronze Age date at the earliest for 
the system, somewhat after the period represented by both the barrows and the Appleyard 
lithics. Similar to other such systems on the North York Moors, it is thought that these dikes 
were either territorial or agricultural, marking out viable farming territories, rather than 
defensive or military boundaries (Spratt 1982, 50; Spratt 1993, 140; English Heritage 
‘Pastscape’ website: http://www.pastscape.org.uk), and may have been marked by a stockade. 
However, it is difficult in this case to account for the fact that for a good part of its length it 
consists of triple banks and ditches, and one particular stretch (from SE 97472 92747 to SE 
97548 92697) consists of six ditches and banks spanning over 35m, suggesting a defensive 
function right on the scarp edge (Spratt 1993, 128), when for purely agricultural purposes a 
simple bank-and-ditch boundary would have sufficed. 


Conclusion 
The Appleyard collection represents by far the largest single collection of lithics in this key 


area, a gently sloping plateau of well-drained south-facing land leading up from the edge of 
the Hackness Basin towards the north-eastern edge of the North York Moors with clear views 
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of the coastal lowland and sea beyond. The worked flint tools and waste in the collection 
demonstrate by both their number and diversity a strong presence from early in the 
Mesolithic (indicated by the broad and narrow blade fragments and other microliths as well 
as possibly the two petit tranchet arrowheads and some of the platform cores) where virtually 
none has hitherto been recorded, with possible links as an upland summertime hunting area 
to Star Carr directly to the south, through the Neolithic and well into the Bronze Age — a total 
potential span of at least five thousand years. Although the precise nature of mobility and 
seasonality in the Mesolithic period are still a subject of debate and the simple ‘classic’ 
interpretation of Star Carr as a winter base-camp by Clark (Clark 1954; 1972) has since been 
called into question (Mellars 1976; Jacobi 1978; Spikins 1999; Mellars and Dark 1998; 
Gaffney 2009, 49-50), its closeness to the lithics collecting area simply cannot be overlooked. 
The suggestion is that at different times of the year the inhabitants of Star Carr exploited a 
much wider landscape than the immediate fringes of the former lakeside, particularly as 
climate, water levels and patterns of vegetation changed during the course of the Mesolithic. 
The much smaller number of Mesolithic implements and their more limited range, given the 
proximity to Star Carr and larger time period, points not so much to a scant Mesolithic 
presence as a reflection of the much smaller population and nomadic life-style and that this 
upland area was most probably seasonal territory occupied by occasional bands of Mesolithic 
hunters. It therefore seems highly likely that the upland plateau would have been a key 
element in the economy of the hunter-gatherer community at Star Carr, as suggested by the 
Mesolithic components of the Appleyard collection. 


Conversely, the much greater numbers of Neolithic and Bronze Age material in the collection 
and its diversity point to both a vastly increased population and a more settled, even static, 
way of life tied to agricultural food production where much of the tool-making and use would 
be confined to a small highly localised area. The fact that a large concentration of Bronze 
Age burials occurs on the skyline edge of Silpho Brow directly to the north-east, two of 
which actually occur within the collecting area, is itself of significance and shows that there 
must have been a close and long-standing geographical link between both sepulchral and 
technological activity — at least in the Early Bronze Age. The range of tool types represented 
in the collection covering almost every conceivable activity and the concentration of roughly 
contemporary burials in the same area amply demonstrate that throughout this period people 
both lived and died on this broad moorland fringe. As far as the term can be applied in the 
Late Neolithic/Early Bronze Age period, it was ‘home’. It is all the more pity therefore that, 
as 1S so often the case, the flints were recovered from the surface of ploughland, where any 
stratigraphic or localised evidence of a possible workshop, camp or more permanent form of 
settlement has long since been lost. But we must be grateful to the Appleyards for their 
efforts in amassing such an impressive and important collection in the first place and adding 
valuable rich evidence to the archaeological picture of the area. 
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Supplementary Note: The Lamplough-Lidster archive 
(with grateful thanks to David Lamplough) 


As a result of research into the Appleyard collection, the author came across frequent 
references to the ‘Lamplough’ or ‘Lamplough-Lidster’ archive. Inquiries to English Heritage, 
several local museums and archaeological societies and to Departments of Archaeology 
failed to locate the archive, only to establish that it was probably held in unknown private 
hands and sadly remained unpublished. Further inquiries finally succeeded in locating the 
archive at the private home of Lamplough’s eldest son, David, in Scarborough. Between 
1949-51, Lamplough and his friend and colleague, Lidster, together excavated no less than 
thirty-five separate Early-Middle Bronze Age barrows on Broxa, Hackness, Silpho and 
Suffield Moors on the NE flank of the North York Moors ahead of further destruction by the 
Forestry Commission, who were converting the entire area to typically monocultural 
coniferous plantation. They also described finds from twenty-three of what they termed 
‘occupation sites’. Preliminary examination shows the archive has survived well and that the 
excavations, carried out by an essentially amateur but dedicated team, including family 
members, were surprisingly well documented. 


William Hardy ‘Bill’ Lamplough (1914-1996) was born in Driffield. After wartime service 
with the RAF he took up a science teaching post in Kent, but for family reasons returned to 
Yorkshire in 1948, settling in Burniston near Scarborough, continuing his teaching career and 
becoming a member of the Scarborough Archaeological Society. Being a teacher meant he 
was free at weekends and throughout the summer to carry out the excavations. 


John Ronald ‘Ronnie’ Lidster who also lived in Burniston, was the assistant curator at the 
Woodend Natural History Museum, Scarborough at the time. From there he took a post as 
assistant curator at the Doncaster Museum in the days before Terry Manby, moving later to 
become curator of the museum at Batley. 
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The extremely large archive consists of slides, photographs, maps, excavation diaries, 
sections and plans, as well as finds including sherds and virtually complete specimens of 
typical Bronze Age ceramics (Collared Urns, Food Vessels, pygmy cups, beakers), cremated 
bones, vast amounts of charcoal, fragments of jet bead jewellery, worked bone implements, 
querns and lithics. 


The entire collection has now been acquired by the Yorkshire Museum where it is being 
professionally catalogued and assessed prior to any further research. Any further inquiries 
should be addressed to Andrew Morrison, Curator, The Yorkshire Museum, Museum 
Gardens, York, YOI 7FR 01904-650336 andrew.morrison@ymt.org.uk. At the time of 
writing the author has had an article on the collection provisionally accepted by Current 
Archaeology, to be published hopefully early in 2013. 
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THE NORMAN RECOVERY IN THE FALSGRAVE HUNDRED 
By JOHN RUSHTON 


The conquest of England by William of Normandy is the effective starting point for most 
local histories. Our locality is no exception. The records made at the time, or not too long 
afterwards, offer the principal hope of understanding the local world before the Normans 
came. The same records suggest that while much of our heritage is derived from earlier times, 
including place names, and the broad framework of agriculture, social organisation and much 
more, the Normans over a period of roughly a hundred years, altered the way of things in the 
district around Falsgrave. 


Falsgrave 


There was a village called Falsgrave throughout recorded history. The settlement stood 
around the junction of the roads from Scalby, Seamer, Scarborough and Pickering. The 
village seems lost now, in the expanded town of Scarborough. Few strangers and not all 
residents have heard of it. And yet, Falsgrave was the parent of Scarborough. 


The oldest record of Falsgrave is in the Norman survey called Domesday Book made in 1086. 
Within its pages, Falsgrave appears as a place of importance but Scarborough is not 
mentioned. Other sources contain two stories of an earlier Scarborough, one a pirates' base in 
966 and the other a community beneath the cliffs in 1066. 


Falsgrave, before 1066, held a manor, which had lordship over a group of scattered estates. 
Yorkshire held a limited number of these manors with outlying berewicks and soke. A money 
value was entered for each ‘soke manor’. The manor was a lordship, with lord's land called 
demesne, the right to hold a court and other rights over tenants holding land from the manor. 
A berewick was an outlying demesne estate. The soke was outlying estate tenanted by free 
men, owing ‘socage’ obligations to the lord, including modest payments, court attendance 
and military service. 


The Yorkshire ‘soke manors’ had all been held by the King, the Church, an earl or the head 
of a great lordly family. Some of the earls listed had been dead for some time. This could 
mean that old lists were used, that these were family estates or that they had reverted to the 
Crown and not been re-allocated. The Earl Tosti had been ejected in 1065 and the Earl 
Morcar had been brought from the south of England to rule in Yorkshire. The Earl Morcar's 
estates were extensive. They could represent the estates of the earldom itself, which might 
derive from the ancient demesnes of the kings of Northumbria. 


The high value Yorkshire manors (most are soke manors)’ 
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Falsgrave soke 


The Falsgrave soke estates were between the North Sea and the far side of Ruston township 
and Wykeham Abbey park, and between the river Derwent and the old course of the river 
Harford on the south and the old boundary of Whitby Strand on the north. The Domesday 
Book entries for this familiar area use unfamiliar words and mention a few unfamiliar places. 
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Figure 1: The Falsgrave area in the medieval period 
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Falsgrave is mentioned in four separate entries. The fullest tells us that the manor of 
Falsgrave had a berewick called Northfield and, in this order, soke estates at Osgodby, 
Lebberston, Gristhorpe, ‘Scagestorp’, ‘Eterstorp’, ‘Rodebestorp’, Filey, Burton, Deepdale, 
West Ayton, Newton, Preston, Hutton, Marton, Wykeham, Ruston, ‘Tornelai’, Stainton, 
Burniston, Scalby and Cloughton. Two separate entries record additional soke at 
‘Stemanesbi’ and at Hackness with Suffield and Everley. 


The fourth entry occurs in an independent Domesday document, sometimes called the 
‘summary’. This gives a second list of the Falsgrave manor and soke estates but adds separate 
estates, within the same district, some but not all called manors, belonging to other people. 
These properties were at East Ayton, Cayton, Cloughton, Hackness, Hildagrip, Irton, 
Killerby, Marton and Wykeham, Seamer, Stemanesby and Thorpe. 


Townships 


The places named occur in later records as separate townships. This word has dropped out of 
use as surviving townships were renamed civil parishes in the late nineteenth century. When 
we hear of these places, we think of villages. The township was a little different. The 
township name was applied to the village, if there was one, but was also used for all the land 
off which a community lived, whether a village, hamlets. scattered farms in a moorland dale 
or a single farm. Maps latterly marked the name twice, once against a village if there was one 
and once across the landscape, within the boundaries of the township. 


A township comprised the necessary elements for community survival, small closes around 
the settlement, arable land that could be cultivated, meadow land to give a yield of hay to 
keep stock through the winter and areas of common moor, carr and woodland. Hutton Bushel, 
for example, had carrs, fields, closes and moor which were all in the township of Hutton 
Bushell, as well as the village. The moors and carrs were sometimes shared or inter- 
commoned, and sometimes not. Falsgrave was itself a township, stretching between the 
ancient boundaries which separated its lands from Cayton, Deepdale, Seamer, and 
Northstead. 


Carucates 


Another difficult word accompanies every estate entry in Domesday Book. The estates were 
assessed in numbers of ‘carucates’. The Latin word for a plough was ‘carruca’. The carucates 
were someone’s estimate, at some earlier date, of what there was for ploughing, made as a 
basis for taxation. The land actually ploughed might have gone up a hundred fold, but the 
number of carucates stayed the same. A carucate does not imply a definite acreage, but an 
area that could vary over time and between places. Eight oxgangs or bovates made a carucate, 
just as eight oxen might pull a plough. The carucate, and the oxgang, were shares of whatever 
land was cultivated and imposed shares of any tax laid on them. Local inheritance taxes 
called ‘reliefs’ were later levied at 13s. 4d. for one oxgang and 26s. 8d. for two or more 
oxgangs at Falsgrave. Levies to support forest officers were similarly charged on the 
oxgangs.” 
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Falsgrave district, carucate assessment of townships or groups of townships 


Falsgrave manor 10 carucates; Northfield berewick 5 carucates 

Soke at Osgodby 4; Thirley, Stainton, Burniston and Scalby 14; Cloughton 4; Lebberston, 
Scagetorp, Gristhorpe, Roudeluestorp, Eterstorp and Filey 18; Burton and Deepdale 12; West 
Ayton, Newton, Preston and Hutton 22; Marton, Wykeham and Ruston 10; "Stemanesbi" | 
and 2; "Hackness with Suffield and Everley" 2; 

Sum 87 and 4 


Intermingled estates in carucates, with their previous holders in 1066 


Cayton 4 carucates. (Hundgrimr and Gospatric); 

Marton and Wykeham % carucate (no previous owner stated); 
Cloughton 4 carucate (Gunnvor);1 carucate (Ligulfr); 
Stemanesbi 2 and 4 carucates, (Uhtred) and 2 (Uhtred); 
Killerby 2 carucates (Blakkr and Sprottr); 

Seamer 6 carucates (Karli); 

Thorpe & Irton 4 and 4 carucates (Karli and Blakkr); 
Hildagrip | carucate( Karli); 

East Ayton 6 carucates (Blakkr, Gilleandrais and Thorbrandr); 2 carucates (Gamal); 
Hackness Suffield and Everley 8 carucates "land of St .Hilda"; 
Sum 39 and % 


From Soke to Manors 


A high proportion of the land in the district was linked to Falsgrave manor. This raises the 
question whether the rest had once been sokeland but had been granted away at earlier dates. 
The conversion of sokeland into manors is well evidenced during the Norman resettlement of 
the area, at both Scalby and Hutton Bushell. This may have continued an established practice. 


Only one pre-Conquest grant is known. The ‘land of St. Hilda’ at Hackness, Suffield and 
Everley was given centuries earlier to the Anglo-Saxon monastery established under the 
Abbess Hilda at Streaoneshalch, in the seventh century. The place was renamed Whitby in 
the period of Danish settlement and the monastery was extinguished. The gift led to the 
formation of a nunnery at Hackness. The donation may be that made by Aefleda, daughter of 
King Oswy of Northumbria, who succeeded as Abbess when Hilda died in 681 i 


Other land at Hackness was retained as soke of Falsgrave. This raises the possibility that 
Falsgrave was then a royal estate. This may gain some reinforcement from the names given to 
the three parts of the manor demesne land at Falsgrave, King close, Queen close and Chapel 
close, which abut each other, south of the village street. A King's bridge leads out of Seamer 
moor into Hackness lordship, just conceivably on a Falsgrave-Hackness route. A road in 
Kingebrigg moss between Scalby Hay and Raincliff is mentioned in 1275. The name is not 
otherwise used in the district. 
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Was there a Falsgrave hundred? 


It is possible that Falsgrave, its soke and the intervening neighbour townships together 
formed an Anglo-Saxon hundred. The hundreds were earlier administrative districts that were 
amalgamated in Scandinavian times into their broader districts called Wapentakes. These 
mergers were general throughout the North and West Ridings. Remnants of earlier divisions 
occur in Allertonshire, Mashamshire and Hallamshire. The East Riding was still recorded in 
hundreds in 1086. 


The Falsgrave district and the Pickering Hundred to the west were combined in the 
Scandinavian wapentake of ‘Dic’, later called Pickering Lythe. The two districts have a 
similar organisation. Pickering hundred included the manor and soke of Pickering, held by 
Earl Morcar, interspersed with a number of independent manors. Pickering was still thought 
of as the centre of a hundred in 1213 and in 1274-5." Pickering men were accused in the latter 
year of taking heavy tolls from all merchants between the water of Seven and the water of 
Skitterick in length and from the water of Derwent to the place which is called Loose Howe 
in width. The Pickering men claimed toll freedom between the rivers Seven and Skitterick in 
1293-4.° These were the bounds of the hundred. 


The wapentake was also divided at the Skitter beck in about 1106 to form the east and west 
wards of the Norman Forest of Pickering.® The most westerly of the Falsgrave soke estates 
was Ruston. The Skitter beck in part forms the west boundary of Ruston. Along the lower 
course of the stream is a place called Markmot, later Markhams, partly in Ruston and partly 
in Brompton, which included Pickering sokeland. The ‘mark’ hints at the ancient Anglo- 
Saxon boundary. Another ‘mark’ stone was near Lilla howe on the north boundary of 
Harwood dale against Whitby Strand. 


A problem about parishes 


Some early soke manor estates were closely related to large early parishes, although the 
manor house was not always where the earliest church was located. Whitby parish and 
Whitby soke were closely connected. Less obviously Pickering soke and Pickering parish 
covered similar areas. The Domesday Book is random in its recording of churches. Churches 
known to have existed earlier are missed out, including Pickering church. 


In the Falsgrave district, Domesday Book mentions one church at Karli's Seamer and three 
churches at Hackness in 1086. There is no known parish church or parish of Falsgrave, then 
or later. The Falsgrave sokeland enters into the later parishes of Scarborough, Filey, Scalby, 
Cayton, Seamer, Hutton Bushell, Wykeham and Hackness. Only Hackness church and the 
chapel on Scarborough castle rock, near a holy well, have produced any other evidence, 
documentary, architectural or archaeological, suggesting their existence before the Normans 
came. Hackness has Anglo-Saxon carved stonework. 


The pre conquest Scarborough castle chapel produced about forty Scandinavian period 
burials. The site has never seemed significant enough to be an early parish church, although 
the possibility cannot be excluded. Lythe parish church in Cleveland stands apart from any 
settlements on a prominent coastal headland. Filey church is distant from today's village. 
When we do find mention of a parish in 1189, it is a parish of Scarborough. There was a 
chapel close in Falsgrave village. Although it is possible that Hackness or even Seamer 
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church once served the entire area, we have no documents to explain the emergence of a 
church of Scarborough covering Falsgrave.’ 


The Norman takeover 


The ancient carucate assessment of the Falsgrave ‘manor and soke’ was only exceeded in the 
county by York, Northallerton, Wakefield and Gilling in Richmondshire. The money figure 
assigned was only exceeded by York, Whitby, Pickering, Northallerton and Wakefield. It is 
not clear what the figures meant, beyond being some sort of render or valuation. Most of the 
values given are multiples of eight or four. A cluster of eight significant soke estates 
including Falsgrave, in the hands of Earls Tosti, Edwin and Morcar, were each valued at £56. 


Only two Yorkshire Domesday entries give information about numbers of people below the 
lordly level before the Conquest. Earl Edwin’s Northallerton manor with 44 carucates before 
1066 had 66 villeins with 35 ploughs and with the soke was worth £80. Earl Tosti’s Falgrave 
manor with Northfield had 15 carucates before 1066, but no information is given about 
villeins. The manor with soke was valued at £56 and the soke in 1066 had held 108 sokemen 
holding a further 84 carucates with 46 ploughs. We have no evidence as to whether these 
sokemen sublet smaller farms to others. It 1s quite likely. They owed military service and 
some could have followed Tosti elsewhere. 


Tosti was expelled from the Earldom in 1065. He took ship to join Harald Hardrada of 
Norway and they returned together. Scandinavian legends, believed to have been written 
down in the thirteenth century, say that this force called at Cleveland and at Scarborough 
Bay, where they fought the men at a shoreside settlement and saw a witch on a broomstick in 
the sky A number of Sandside archaeological excavations have, so far, failed to provide 
evidence of a settlement. This has led many to wonder if the story was fictional, pushing the 
thirteenth century Scarborough back in time. Harald and Tosti landed at Riccall on the York 
approaches and were defeated by Earl Harold at the Battle of Stamford Bridge. He was 
defeated at Hastings by William of Normandy. Rebellions in the north were suppressed in the 
years that followed. 


The Manor of Falsgrave, the berewick and all the soke remained with the new King, William 
I, in 1086. The intermingled properties formed part of broader estates in many places granted 
by the King to new Norman overlords. The Norman William de Percy received Seamer and 
the freeholds in Killerby, Thorp, Irton, Hildagrip, Hackness, Suffield and Everley and parts of 
Cloughton and East Ayton. The Count of Mortain received a small Cloughton freehold and 
part of Stemanesby. Berenger de Tosny had an East Ayton freehold and a little later Robert 
de Brus was given small freeholds at Wykeham and Cayton. 


The King's Falsgrave estate had fallen in value from £56 to 30s. by 1086. The manor had no 
demesne plough, which is another way of saying that the hall farm was not working. The 
demesne land was not active but there were five villeins farming with two ploughs. The 
Falsgrave sokeland no longer had 108 sokemen with 46 ploughs but there were seven 
sokemen, fifteen villeins and fourteen small holders. Together they worked seven and a half 
ploughs. The rest was waste. The King's manor of Pickering had fallen in value from £88 to 
20s. 4d but there was a demesne plough and twenty Pickering villains worked six ploughs. 
The demesne at Pickering and its berewicks was 37 carucates, while at Falsgrave it was only 
15. Pickering had been selected as a recovery manor. At some point, before 1106, a royal 
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motte and bailey castle was erected at Pickering. The wapentake became known as Pickering 
Lythe. 


William de Percy 


William de Percy added sokeland at ‘Thornelaie’ and the freeholds of the Count of Mortain at 
Cloughton and ‘Stemanesby’ to his estate centred on Seamer. The Cloughton estate of ten 
oxgangs was held by a tenant called Richard in 1086. William de Percy himself took a 
tenancy of Whitby and its sokeland from its new lord, Earl Hugh of Avranches. Percy 
initiated a strong recovery at Whitby, Seamer, Hackness and Ayton. By 1086 he had five 
demesne ploughs working at Seamer, and fifteen villeins with four more ploughs. The value 
at Seamer had risen from £1 to £4. At East Ayton his mill was working, while eighteen more 
villeins with six ploughs had raised the value from thirty shillings to forty shillings. These 
sound like villages. Hackness with two demesne ploughs, fourteen villeins, and four 
smallholders with four ploughs had clearly been resettled but the value was only £1 compared 
with £7 in 1066. Falsgrave and its soke, valued at £1.10s., was not the local vanguard of 
recovery. 


The Domesday record of three churches at Hackness requires special explanation. A 
monastery was refounded at Whitby or at Prestby (priest's farm) next to it, by Reinfrith, a 
converted soldier from Winchcombe Abbey, on land given by William de Percy. The 
monastery experienced a variety of troubles leading Reinfrith and some monks to move to 
Hackness. Other monks moved to Lastingham with Stephen of Whitby. They built the crypt 
and east end of the church which survives, but, still troubled, moved again, before 1086, to 
establish St. Mary's Abbey, outside York. At Whitby, a church of St Peter on one side of the 
road had served the monastery. A church of St Mary on the other side of the road served the 
parish. 


A possible explanation of the three churches at Hackness is that churches of St Peter and St 
Mary were also established at Hackness. Both dedications are mentioned in later sources. The 
Hackness monks were also troubled by Percy officers and were obliged to move from Percy 
land at Hackness on to Crown land about 1083-88. This would account for a third church. 
Reinfrid was later buried at St Peter's Hackness. 


William de Percy, before he departed for Jerusalem, endowed Prior Serlo and the monks with 
extensive Whitby and Hackness estates for refounding the monastery at the church of St Peter 
of Prestby and Whitby in about 1091-6. The gift included Hackness and the churches of St 
Mary and St Peter there, Northfield, Suffield, Everley, Broxa, Silpho, Dale, Gatela, not 
previously mentioned, and Thornelaie. King William II also gave them the church of St Peter 
at Hackness, with two carucates there, four carucates in Northfield and two carucates in 
Burniston with the legal rights of soke and sake and freedom from geld. At some date after 
1087 York St Mary's Abbey abandoned its claim to the Whitby estates.® 


The Falsgrave soke and the interspersed estates had together formed a complete area, 
possibly a hundred. Whitby abbey now had all of a compact district around Hackness, 
including Northfield and Thorneleigh or Thirley. This was now removed from Pickering 
Lythe wapentake to become part of the Liberty of Whitby Strand. 
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Small problems about estates 


While the Domesday record gives the carucates for some single estates, others are grouped 
together. The groupings in some cases have some similarity to later church parishes. 
Conceivably they could have been tenanted in groups by single sokemen. However, later 
records suggest that the groups are townships with separate fields but which shared their 
commons. They inter-commoned. This was definitely the case for Stainton, Burniston and 
Scalby, for Marton, Wykeham and Ruston, and for Hackness with Suffield and Everley.” 


There are some signs that families of pre Conquest origin retained under tenancies, at least 
for a time. Bareth son of Karli donated a carucate at Seamer to St Mary's Abbey York, though 
they did not retain it. A Ughtred gave an estate at Burniston, to the monks of Whitby, 
probably that confirmed by King William II. 


Where were the forgotten townships? 


The identity of some townships within the Falsgrave district is not obvious. Several were 
probably single farmsteads in 1066 and some did not form villages at later dates. Townships 
could later lose their identity, when merged for tax purposes or when their fields became 
subject to management within a single broader estate. The order in which the places occur in 
the Domesday text helps to locate them. 


The Northfield berewick and Thirley both occupied areas north east of Hackness, where their 
names remain, while Suffield and Everley are still on the south east. The large carucatage of 
Northfield has suggested that Northstead near Falsgrave would fit the identity better. The 
allocation of a Northfield of significant carucatage to Whitby Abbey dimisses the idea, since 
Northstead did not pass to the Abbey. 


Scagestorp, Roudeluestorp and Eterstorp are never mentioned after 1087 but were probably 
single farms which gave way to a new Norman settlement called Newbiggin, meaning new 
building, west of Filey, where there is a moated site. Newton and Preston were compact 
townships, east of Hutton Bushell, into which they were absorbed, but the names survive 
attached to their fields. Marton was a township west of Hutton Bushell, along the path 
towards Wykeham, remembered in Martin garth. Hildagrip is marked on nineteenth-century 
maps on land north of Betton farm. The Thorp associated with Irton is lost, but Thorp Ing 
east of a toft on the south side of Irton street is mentioned in an old deed, while Thorpfield 
was described as no longer a vill or township in the thirteenth century, when its carucate was 
held by John de Percy, steward of Henry de Percy, lord of Seamer. 


Much of Deepdale became a grange of Byland Abbey through the middle ages. Deepdale was 
absorbed into the Seamer estate by 1564. Burton township between Seamer and Deepdale, 
was just as extensive, reaching from the Falsgrave boundary to the river Derwent, but was 
also taken into Seamer, at an unknown date. Burton Riggs would form part of Seamer Low 
East Field. More confusion arises because the Mere valley within Falsgrave, now known as 
Seamer Road, which pointed southwards towards Burton Riggs, was also called Burtondale. 
In 1284-5 the tax of Burtondale was said to have been withheld since King John's time. 


The identity of Stemanesby poses greater difficulties. It was once wondered if this was an 
earlier name for Scarborough, particularly if the name Steman was optimistically assumed to 
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derive from the steersman of some Viking craft. A popular theory held that the early sokes 
might correspond to the settlement of boats' crews. It was the more attractive in that Ughtred, 
the owner of a pre and post conquest Stemanesby estate, was also the name of the largest 
Scarborough land and house owner in the 13th century. 


It is argued here that the three Stemanesby soke estates, of one and a half carucates, two and a 
half carucates and two carucates were in the area later occupied by Throxenby, Newby, 
Hatterboard and Northstead, all otherwise missing from the Domesday Book. All four were 
in Scalby parish. A place called Hatterboard existed by 1168 and was called a township in 
1349. It was associated with Scalby and had 2 carucates. The owner of a site there given to 
the King for the resettlement of Scarborough Franciscan friars in the thirteenth century was 
Roger Ughtred. A Roger of Thurstanby occurs in 1203 who may also have been a Ughtred. 


A Duchy of Lancaster decree of 1565 said that ‘the manor of Scalby does extend into Scalby. 
Newby, Burniston, Cloughton and Hatterbargh otherwise Northstead, some 13 and a half 
oxgangs in Northstead excepted’. Hatterboard and Northstead fields were said to be the same 
fields and the two places were said to be one and the same manor. The two settlements of 
Hatterboard and Throxenby were very close together along the same road, but it was 
Throxenby and Newby, which, most unusually, shared one set of three fields. A separate 
estate called Thurstanby or Throxenby, of 2 carucates was held from the Percy family by 
William de Mirath in 1276-1285 and by William de Morers, perhaps the same man, in 1315. 
He had the manor, forty-five acres of demesne, a park, a wood with nine tenants at will for 
the two carucates and five cottagers. Throxenby manor passed from the Percy family to the 
Crown in 1536-7. The emergence of Newby as a settlement is shadowy. 


King Henry I 


King Henry I visited Yorkshire after securing his throne at the Battle of Tinchebrai. He was 
at Pickering, probably in 1106, which with York and Knaresborough castles became northern 
centres of Crown power. Construction of a Pickering Castle can be presumed from the fact 
that he stayed in the place, but is perhaps confirmed by his gift of the old Hall site, with the 
adjoining church, to Gerard, Archbishop of York, who in turn gave it to the Dean of York. 
The house at the head of Hallgarth became the Dean's Rectory Manor. 


King Henry I established the Royal Forest of Pickering, where all the major game were 
reserved for the Crown. He included the whole Falsgrave district except that part which had 
been transferred to the Liberty of Whitby Strand. Even so, he required the Abbots of Whitby 
to reserve all the deer in Whitby Forest for the King's use. At an early date, enclosed 
preserves called hays were established for the deer to safely fawn at Blansby Hay north of 
Pickering and at Scalby Hay, taken from commons immediately west of that village. 


The boundary between the east part of the Forest of Pickering and the Forest of Whitby ran 
from Lilla Howe and the source of the river Derwent down the river to the junction with 
Talebeck, and along that stream, since replaced by the Scalby cut, to King's bridge, then 
northwards, between Hackness lordship and the bounds of Scalby and Stainton, by 
Thievesdykes and Greendyke to the sea. 


Walter de Gant, lord of Hunmanby castle, and founder of Bridlington Priory in about 1114, 
was followed by Eustace Fitzjohn, a Crown justiciar and administrator, as custodian of the 
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local Crown lands for King Henry I. Fitzjohn followed Serlo de Burgh as farmer of 
Knaresborough castle and demesnes. He married into the Vescy family and acquired Malton 
castle and an estate at Brompton. 


Scalby now became a centre of recovery. Before 1131, sokeland equivalent to a manor was 
let at farm, at a fixed rent, to a group of freemen. This was highly unusual. The grant included 
interests in Burniston, Cloughton and later Newby. Eustace Fitzjohn made a grant of Scalby 
church, with its chapels, to Bridlington Priory, and of pasture rights at Hayburne. It seems 
likely that Burniston and Cloughton chapels already existed. Mills were already active at 
Burniston and Scalby. 


The ‘men of Scalby’ appear to be the ancestors of the later ‘frank fee’ tenants who appear at 
Burniston and Cloughton in the fourteenth century, when they claimed pasture for pigs in the 
woods at Fullwood, Hayburn, Derncliff and Little Cliff without paying the universal Forest of 
Pickering pannage charges. The estate of the freemen at Scalby, Newby, Burniston and 
Cloughton was later called a Manor. Their heirs had some claim to market rights of piccage 
with stowage and gatelaw tolls. They ran the manor through two bailiffs. The outer holdings 
were sometimes called soke of Scalby, just as outliers of Hackness were called soke of 
Hackness, and there was talk briefly of a forest of Scalby. The farm or rent to the Crown from 
Scalby farm was raised from £15 16s to £24 in 1201. Scalby with its ‘soke’ was said in 1275 
to be in the hands of ‘the men of that soke at farm’ for £35 by grant of King Henry III. 


Resettlement of the countryside 


Another conversion of sokeland into a manor was made by King Henry I. Reginald Buscel 
had married Alice de Percy. King Henry I in about 1115 granted him Hutton and Preston in 
the Falsgrave soke, described as comprising 11 carucates 1 oxgang, together with part of 
Ebberston in Pickering soke. He gave the legal rights of soke, sake, toll, theam and 
infangenthef, but kept an annual payment of £5 10s. a year.” 


The Percy family and Whitby abbey were also settling new tenants. The Percies had Walter 
father of Durand de Cliff at Cayton in 1109-14, Ralph at Everley by about 1115-35, and 
Daniel at Irton by about 1130-38. Ughtred son of Gospatric gave 2 carucates at Cayton to 
Whitby Abbey but Abbot William granted him 12 oxgangs at Broxa, with bounded woods 
and St Cuthbert's toft in Hackness, for 5s. 4d. a year. His son Torphin followed him there 
about 1132. At Cloughton the combined Percy estate rated at one and a quarter carucates was 
held by tenants called Richard in 1087, Henry of Duggleby by 1235 and Adam of Duggleby 
in 1285. Within the sokeland, Osbert de Wykeham and his son Pagan occur in about 1125-35, 
with Wiges de Wykeham and his nephew Theobald. 


A castle at Scarborough. 


In the time of King Stephen, the Scots allied with supporters of a rival claimant to the throne, 
the Empress Matilda, including Eustace Fitzjohn, and invaded northern England. They were 
defeated by the northern barony led by William of Aumale, lord of Skipsea castle in 
Holderness, at the battle of the Standard on Cowton moor near Northallerton in 1138. 
Fitzjohn lost his offices. Aumale was made Earl of York and gained custody of the Crown 
castles and estates, including the manors of Pickering and Falsgrave. He built a new castle on 
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crown land on the promontory rock of Scarborough, within the manor of Falsgrave. No 
responsibility was placed on the Falsgrave soke to maintain the castle. This is remarkable, 
and a sign of the lateness of the construction. Early castles at Richmond and Skipsea imposed 
‘castleguard’ responsibilities on knightly tenants. Tenants of Pickering soke were obliged to 
maintain stretches of its outer castle wall. The wapentake courts remained at Pickering. 


The first mention of Scarborough, outside chronicles, is in a charter of William of 
Ottringham, whose nephew was William of Aumale's steward. The document was witnessed 
by ‘Ansketil, chaplain of Scardeburgh’ in about 1134-38.'' At this early date, the name 
Scardeburg could apply to the rock rather than any community. Aschetin de Scardeburg later 
witnessed an agreement of 1149-50 between William Earl of Albemarle and John de Meaux. 
Aumale founded Meaux abbey in 1151 


It is an open question whether Aumale started a borough. The borough founding period was 
as much 1130s as 1150s. He would have other boroughs, founded at unknown dates, in his 
demesnes at Skipsea near his castle (by 1160-75) and at Hedon (by 1160-70). It may be 
relevant that Aumale founded Thornton Abbey in Lincolnshire about 1139 for Augustinian 
canons from Kirkham Priory. They received a passage over the river Humber at Paul, a toft in 
Hedon near its bridge, an interest in Filey and appear to have briefly had some interest in 
Scarborough church. 


The new Scarborough church was sited on high ground, apparently for ease of access from 
the castle, although outside it. It could only be justified and financed by tithes on a borough 
that was formed mostly lower down and to the south of it. Some might conclude that Aumale 
started castle, borough and church. 


Much of the Earl's involvement in Yorkshire affairs may have been based on his Scarborough 
Castle. His conflict with Gilbert de Gant led him to seize and fortify Bridlington Priory in 
1143 and to destroy Hunmanby castle, in about 1149, apparently aided by Eustace Fitzjohn, 
who had returned from exile. Aumale interfered with Whitby abbey affairs. He destroyed 
some Whitby abbey vaccaries at Keysbeck and Bilroche and a house at Thornley to make a 
chase. He kept a forester in the Whitby area. 


The Earl created an Aumale fee or estate of 28 carucates in Thornton, Cayton, Osgodby and 
other places in the Pickering and Falsgrave sokeland. His man Robert de Ros had a holding in 
Cayton and Lebberston. Everard de Ros, son of Aumale's steward, and the Earl's sister 
Adeline jointly held some of his estate, and for a time also the two carucates at Burniston, 
Broxa and three oxgangs from Whitby abbey. 


Some secondary sources suggest raids on Hartlepool and Whitby in 1151 by Eysteyn, King of 
Norway, and on fishing vessels in Scarborough bay about 1153. These raids may have been 
influential in encouraging the early formation of a wall around the old borough. Scarborough 
was not the first port to be developed along the coast in Norman times. Bridlington had some 
early status as a port in the hands of the Prior and Whitby had an earlier grant of burgage 
from King Henry I. 
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King Henry II's castle and borough 


The Earl unwillingly surrendered the royal estates, including Scarborough Castle, to the new 
King Henry IJ in January 1155. The King began castle reconstruction in 1157. A Scarborough 
merchant was paid 22s in 1158. At some time between 1157 and 1163, the king granted a 
borough charter, giving liberties enjoyed by the men of York, and specifying 4d. and 6d. 
rents for burgage plots, to go towards paying a town farm or rent of £20 a year. Only in 1163 
did the sheriff start accounting for payments of the farm, when there was also a £6 increase 
for Scalby mill. A charter given by the King, when at Pickering, to the weavers of York in 
1163 exempted Scarborough weavers from a York monopoly. A burgess that year brought a 
case in the ecclesiastical court. Thirty-three Scarborough men paid tax in 1169, probably a 
good indication of the size of the early borough. Monies spent on castle construction were 
considerable in the sixties. Work done in 1168 was supervised by Ansketil Malcake of 
Pickering. 


The Icelandic sagas tell of an earlier Sandside settlement at Scarborough. Some of the 
accounts suggest little more than a raider's base for Thorgils Scarthi but others speak of a 
sand side community. It has to be said that the early medieval spellings of Scarborough do 
reinforce the connection with someone called Scarthi but it is worth remembering that there 
was a Swarborough, on the south cliff, devoid of any such rich legends and no hint of anyone 
called Swarthi. Until evidence is found of one or the other, the stories, only recorded well 
after the dates to which they refer, will remain debatable. 


The new borough seems to have been established on high ground looking down on Sandside, 
although it developed below the cliffs before the end of the century. This did not exclude use 
of the sands for landings and boat storage. It might even be seen as a response to an earlier 
destruction. The Old Borough that developed under King Henry II was a curious shape, a 
rectangle occupying an area of steeply sloping land, some of it boggy, poor land not suitable 
for arable cultivation. The early name element burgh survives within at three separate places, 
Burrbank overlooking the sands near the castle, Burrwell half way down the slope below St 
Mary's church and Burr Head causeway, the Roman road which ran along the highest ground 
into the castle. The ‘Scarborough stone’ was on the road and some early markets were held 
there, typically near the churchyard. Later we, hear of the ‘wall of the lord king towards the 
sea’. 


The 1167 digging of the great ditch at Scarborough was a significant enough event to lead a 
countryman to date a charter from the occasion. This could be the castle dykes in the valley 
between the castle and the town. It could be the ditch that was put round Newbrough. It 
seems more likely that it was the Damyet gutter, indeed a great ditch. When broken into in 
the 19th century, it was 35 feet wide and 18 feet deep at one point. Boar's tusks and black oak 
were found in its recesses. The gutter was recalled in 1274-5 when Simon de Wandesford 
was said to hold a land from which ran a ditch through the middle of the walls of the borough 
of Scarborough, made anciently by Robert de Seyswelle. A Thomas de Sezzevals was 
mentioned in 1209 


The town farm was increased by £10 to £30 in 1168 and the Scalby mill rent raised by £4. 
The increase might have been justified by some new privilege, perhaps even the allocating of 
land for a second borough along side the old. Archbishop Roger was given custody of the 
Scarborough castle, in 1168, one of the great Norman church builders, who may well have 
had some influence on the large church built outside the castle. Scarborough men were 
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running pigs in the forest by 1172. The town farm was raised again in 1172 by £4 to £34. In 
1175 we hear of Newborough, the second borough, carefully shaped on the north side to 
allow direct access along the old causeway into Oldborough and the Castle. It is not obvious 
why an extra borough was needed. All the land might have been allocated if grants were on 
the scale of the one acre burgage tofts let for sixpence at Wakefield. Sherburn in Elmet 
borough had burgage plots sixty feet by eighty feet let for sixpence. 


The burgage rents were charged at four and sixpence according to whether the burgage was 
house gable or house front end on to the road. This was called gablage. These rents never 
went far enough to pay the Crown farm or rent, and the burgesses had to raise other monies to 
meet this charge. Gablage was £15 12s. in 1316-17 by which time other waste places built on 
in the borough were bringing £11 13s. 1d. Early lists of the ‘king's rents’ which made up the 
town farm have yet to come to light. Whether later lists have anything to tell us about early 
settlement within the borough has yet to be established. In 1779, they were in Bawdy Bank 2, 
Cook's Row 14, Cross Street 27, Eastgate 14, East Sandgate 6, Fleshergate 11, High Westgate 
30; Merchant Row 14, Newbrough 51, Palace Hill 7, Paradise 1, Potter Lane 3, Quay Street 
40, St., Mary's Street 10; Sandside 23, Saturday Market 4, Sepulchre Street 11, and West 
Sandgate 7. 


The principal activity of the double borough was fishing, but considerable royal expenditure 
made another contribution. A good deal of income seems to have been generated. Between 
1163 and 1181 the town paid at least £651 in taxes, aids and other levies to the royal 
exchequer. King Richard I in 1189-98.was able to give 100 marks to the Cistercian Order to 
pay for their general chapter meetings. He secured the payment on the tithes of Scarborough, 
which must mainly have been tithes of fishings, including the dogedrave or Dogger fishing, 
which was taken up to the church and presumably sold at the market nearby. They had 
chapels within and without the walls of the town by 1199, implying St. Sepulchre's and St. 
Thomas's within, and St. Nicholas's and even perhaps St. Clement's, Falsgrave without. 


Hospitals on the approach roads to boroughs were normal. Malton had three and most 
boroughs built one or two. Two hospitals were created at Scarborough. St. Thomas's was on 
the middle road to Falsgrave, just inside Newborough. It may have once stood outside Old 
Borough on the road that must have preceded it. St. Thomas was only canonised in 1173 and 
the new borough existed by 1175. St. Nicholas's hospital was sited at the cliff. The 
foundation dates are not known. Both are said to have been founded by the commonalty but 
there is an unconfirmed story that the St. Nicholas Hospital was founded by William Abbot 
of Citeaux or Rievaulx under licence from King Richard I. 


Inhabitants of the Borough of Scarborough named before 1200. 


Norse names: Elwin, Gamel Dod, Hacon, Ketel, Odard, Stanard, Waltheof, Warin, Firmin, 
Adam son of Ytho 
French names__ Ralph, Peter, Ralph, Geoffrey son of Odard, Henry, Reyner 
Officers Reeves: Haldane and Warin, 
Clerks: Albert, Adam, Gumer (perhaps Gumer Say) 
Master of St Thomas Hospital: Hugh 1191 
Chaplain: Roger 
Occupations Vintner — Roger; Miller — Henry 
Areas of town Newbrough — Thomas, Richard, 
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Other Reginald Arundel, Alan Ingram, Simon Kempa 
Walter son of Birger, Simon son of Birgar, Thomas son of Simon Berier 
Alan son of Haldane, Roger son of Haldane, 

Local places = Osbert of Fyling, Henry of Haverford, Roger of Thurstanby, Rainald de 
Fifle, John of Beverley, others of Folkton, Hunmanby, Thornton 

Other places Stephen de Botha, Robert de Limburge, Ralph de Bolebek 


The township of Falsgrave 


The burgesses may have leased the Falsgrave manor, mill and demesnes in 1201 from the 
Crown. Some new lands was put down to oats. The Sheriff was ordered to bring Roger 
Hutred, Adam de Roston and John son of Richard de Walesgrave to answer the King, as to 
why they withdrew suit of Pickering wapentake for a carucate of land in Walesgrave. They 
appeared and said the King had granted his manor of Walesgrave to them and the other 
Scarborough burgesses at free farm as freely as they held the borough. 


The Manor of Falsgrave continued to function as a collecting place for the rents from the 
soke in 1190. When Roger son of Ughtred made a grant to Roger de Morpath and his heirs 
for 25 marks of 6 oxgangs at Gristhorpe with the tofts and crofts, he was yearly to pay for 
each oxgang, the service which belonged to the king's socage of 22'd. to the servants of the 
Manor. A ‘Bursar’ of Falsgrave was employed in 1231-6. Sixty shillings was paid for two 
haywards keeping the fields and meadows of Pikering, ‘Walesgrave’ and Scalleby in 1241-2. 
Byland abbey acquired houses in Falsgrave. 


A family taking name from the township of Falsgrave appeared frequently. They were 
usually described as ‘sons of Matilda’ of Falsgrave although John son of Matilda of 
Scarborough was charged half a mark for a false claim in Richard I's reign. Thomas son of 
Matilda and William his brother of Walesgrave paid tithes on their sheep in Scalby parish to 
Bridlington Priory. Work on King John's Scarborough castle costing £33 was supervised by 
William of Scarborough and John son of Matilda de Falsgrave in 1202. The capital messuage 
or chief house of the next generation of the family had a garden above a pond and turf beds in 
Ramsdale. This seems to place the house in or near the King and Queen closes on the south 
side of Falsgrave. The thirteenth century documents mention other Falsgrave men — Adam 
son of Maude, William de Walsgrave and Geoffrey son of Juliana but Thomas son of Matilda 
de Falsgrave appears to be a Scarborough tenant in 1297-9. Thomas son of Matilda de 
Whallesgrave conveyed the annual rent of thirty shillings of his Falsgrave capital house and 
lands to the Borough of Scarborough in 1364 


An early but undated strip list seems likely to represent all or part of the Falsgrave demesne, 
because it includes the King's close. More than 160 strips are listed as lands or selions. It 
includes lands which were later allocated to Scarborough. The strips are located by the 
furlongs in which they fell, including Colcliff, Tintingholme, Greengate, Bracken Hill, 
Ramsdale, Falskarche, Quarry nab, Burton dale, below Weaponess, and south field. 


And in the countryside 


Sokemen men and their heirs were well placed to take advantage of the ready availability of 
empty estates. They could move freely, especially their younger sons and could tenant land 
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from other lords. Baldwin son of Theobald, son of Pagan de Wykeham, had sokeland in 
Brompton, Snainton, Wykeham and Ruston, but the family were also tenants of the Crown, 
Percy and Brus on the Wolds. Theobald shared a knight's fee in Deepdale, Cayton and 
Osgodby with Durant of Cayton, Richard son of Angot of Osgotby, Geoffrey son of Robert 
and Gilbert de Arches. A Henry son of RIf seems to have gained at least part of Stainton 
Dale. There were thirty-one sokemen by 1169. 


The Bolebek family, who served as early fee foresters, resided at Scalby and from 1154 to 
1162 Scalby was treated as an administrative unit in the forest. A Forest of Scarborough was 
briefly spoken of in 1171. This may be because Ralph de Bolebek ‘minister of the king's 
demesne in the forest’ 1168-70, had bought interests at the borough. He had confirmation of 
the hay of Scalby and the bailliwick of Scalby forest in 1203-4, not, significantly, the forest 
of Falsgrave or Scarborough. This was later once again spoken of as the eastward of 
Pickering forest. The ‘soke of Scalby’ was fined heavily for involvement in the young king's 
rebellion, after which the gate and barbican were built at Scarborough castle. 


Freemen in the District of Falsgrave 1150-1200 


East Ayton: Robert de Hallai, Ralph son of Robert 

West Ayton: Gilbert of Ayton son of Lagus, William and Walter of Ayton his 
sons, John of Ayton 

Cayton: Robert, Henry, Durand and William of Cayton 

Gristhorpe: Ralph Lovell, Ughtred of Gristhorpe 

Hutton and Preston: Reginald, Alan and Ralph Buscel, Gervase and Alan of Preston, 
William, Richard le Bret 

Irton: Daniel and Ralph of Irton 

Marton : Theobald son of Uvieth, Ralph of Marton 

Osgodby: Richard son of Angot of Osgodby and William his brother 


Ruston and Wykeham: Roger son of Ukke, Ralph Buscel, Baldwin of Wykeham, Hugh 
son of Hugh, Roger son of Roger and Robert son of William. 


Scalby: Ralph de Bolebec, 

Thurstanby: Roger 

Wykeham: Theobald son of Pain, Wlmar priest, Urka son of Carle, Gamel, 
Baldwin son of Theobald 


Masonry from the twelfth or early thirteenth century suggests that several villages received 
chapels including East Ayton, Cayton, Burniston and Cloughton. St Bartholomew's chapel 
Filey was in the village, remarkably separated from the church by a ravine. Manor lords 
added oratories in their manors. In 1308 Robert Wyener had a licence for a chapel in the 
manor of Newbiggin. Others were licensed at Osgodby 1308, Preston 1320 and Seamer 1328 


The monasteries and the Falsgrave district 


The Norman barony founded and endowed many monasteries in twelfth century Yorkshire. 
They and their tenants transferred a great part of the available estates to these churches. Some 
small gifts expressed piety but not all, and some monastic acquisitions were purchases and 
foreclosures. In the insecure conditions immediately after the Conquest the wish to retain an 
estate, albeit as tenant of a secure monastery, could attract a local man, as Norman families 
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acquired the major fees. Where a monastery was lord, tenants had no knight service 
obligations to serve in the feudal army. One or two early gifts reflected this. 


Estates on a manorial scale were given, within the old sokeland to monastic bodies at 
Wykeham and Stainton Dale. The grange farm was the more typical monastic estate. Local 
granges included the Byland grange of Deepdale, and the Marton and Bedale granges of 
Wykeham Priory in areas of classic common field country. Harwood had a dale grange, 
Killerby a grange on the carr edge and Wykeham grange was at the meeting of field and high 
commons. 


The legend of the founding of Stainton hospital recorded in c. 1340 finds its place in the reign 
of King Stephen. Henry son of RIf was credited with the gift of Stainton to the order of 
Knights Hospitallers, Stephen is said to have confirmed the grant, on condition that a 
chaplain performed divine service and daily prayed for the kings of England. He was to lodge 
and feed the poor and strangers, ringing a bell and blowing a horn at twilight. A confirmation 
by King Richard I gave the land of Stainton in Blakey moor to the green way and the steindic 
and by them to the sea. This sounds as if the estate was still sokeland, but the liberties 
enjoyed by the Knights Hospitallers gave it the status of a manor. 


Some grants to monasteries in the Falsgrave district 


The Cistercian Order. 


King Richard I Scarborough church 
Whitby Abbey 
Ralph Bushell Hutton Bushel church 

Seamer church 
Asce son of Wymund 4 oxgangs Hutton Bushel 
Uchtred de Alverstain 2 carucates and mill Cayton 
William Harecroft 1 carucate Cayton 
Durand de Cliff 4 oxgangs Cayton 
Robert de Ciff 3 oxgangs Cayton 
Ughtred de Cleveland 2 carucates Burniston 
Pain son of Osbern 4 oxgangs Marton and Wykeham 
William Harecroft 1 carucate Cayton 
Durand de Cliff 4 oxgangs Cayton 
Robert de Ciff 3 oxgangs Cayton 
John de Ayton 5 oxgangs Irton 
Laurence son of Daniel 4s rent Ayton 
Pain son of Osbern 4 oxgangs Wykeham 
St Mary's Abbey 
Bareth filius Karli 1 carucate Seamer 
Anon 4 carucates Marton 


Rievaulx abbey 


Whitby abbey house a mill Cayton 
Alan de Ros 1 carucate Cayton 
Robert de Ros 30xgangs Cayton 
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William de Cayton 5 oxgangs Cayton 
4 oxgangs Lebberston 
Bridlington Priory 
Eustace Fitzjohn Scalby church 
Walter de Gant Filey church 
1 carucate Lebberston 
2 carucates Gristhorpe 
2 carucates Lebberston 
Geoffrey de Stainton 1 oxgang Cloughton 
Henry de Haverford 1 oxgang Cloughton 
Henry de Cayton 14 oxgangs Burniston 
Roger de Burniston 1 oxgang Scalby 
Adam de Duggleby house and 3 oxgangs Cloughton 
Byland Abbey 
Durand de Cliff 44 acres, pasture for sheep 
William de Cayton manor 
Simon de Cliff 2 oxgangs Deepdale 
William de Cayton 2 oxgangs Deepdale 
Richard son of Simon 6 oxgangs Killerby 
Robert the Palmer 2 oxgangs Killerby 
Wykeham Priory 
Pain de Wykeham Wykeham church 
Alan Bushell part of Bodale 
Henry son of Henry II 103 acres, pasture 500 sheep 
William of Hunmanby 4 oxgangs Hutton and Preston 
Richard the chaplain 1 oxgang Hutton and Preston 
Henry de angotby 1 oxgangs Hutton and Preston 
Richard de Biutterwick 24 oxgangs Hutton and Preston 
Theobald son of Uvieth 2 oxgangs Marton 


Several monasteries acquired house properties in Scarborough, some of which would be let to 
tenants and provide rents paid in fish. Not all can be located precisely. Rievaulx Abbey 
property included land in Fleshergate. Malton Priory had several properties, of which one 
gave a rent of five hundred herrings. Other monasteries with houses were Watton Priory, 
Byland Abbey, Bridlington Priory and Wykeham Priory. 


End thoughts 


By the time of King John and the new century, Falsgrave village had lost its role as the hub of 
the district. If the Kings of Deira or the Earls of Northumbria, had ever trod its ground, their 
successors, Kings of England, only did so on their way to Scarborough castle or occasionally 
perhaps to Scalby Hay. First Pickering, then Scalby and finally Scarborough had reduced its 
significance. At an unknown date, during the thirteenth century, the burgesses of 
Scarborough acquired complete control of the Falsgrave manor from the Crown, and 
probably then allocated a large section of its land to Scarborough, including Green lane, 
South Field, Ramshill, Ramsdale and Weaponness pasture leaving Falsgrave township much 
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reduced, although with a small outlier on South Cliff distant from the village roughly in the 
area of today's Ramshill Hotel. How very odd. 


' Margaret L. Faull and Marie Stinson (eds), Domesday Book Yorkshire, Phillimore 


(1986). The translation of villeins as villagers has been set aside as villages can not be assumed for many 
entries at this time. A number of other soke manors are recorded in Domesday Book with values below £10 or 
with no value entered at all. 

* The term ‘oxgang’ has been used, rather than the Domesday word ‘bovate’. The former word survived in local 
use until the 18th century. It may be helpful to think of the oxgang as the ox-going. 

> J.C. Atkinson (ed), Cartularium Abbathiae de Whiteby Volume Il, Surtees Society, 72 (1879) 

* W. Page (ed), Victoria County History North Riding Volume II (1923), 419 

° Barbara English (ed) Yorkshire Hundred and Quo Warranto Rolls 1274-1294 Yorkshire Archaeological 
Society Record Series, 151 (1996), 265 

° W. Farrer (ed), Early Yorkshire Charters, Volume 1, Yorkshire Archaeological Society Record Series, Extra 
Series (1914), 282-326 

" Ibid, 286 

* Sir Charles T. Clay (ed), Early Yorkshire Charters, Volume 11: The Percy Fee, Yorkshire Archaeological 
Society Record Series, Extra Series, 9 (1963) 

” Inclosure Awards 18th century for Scalby and Wykeham and 17th century Hackness estate Surveys. 

'R. B. Turton (ed), The honor and forest of Pickering, North Riding Record Society, New Series, | (1894) 

'! W. T. Lancaster, Abstracts of the Charters and Other Documents contained in the Chartulary of the Priory of 
Bridlington in the East Riding of the County of York, Leeds (1912), 327 
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FURTHER NOTES ON TRODS 


By CHRIS EVANS 


Since the publication by the Scarborough Archaeological and Historical Society of Trods of 
the North York Moors in 2008, I have been made aware of eighteen further examples of 
varying kinds. Staying with the groupings used in the book: 


Long trods: 


NZ 804 131 to NZ 804 133: In West Lane, Mickleby. Possibly part of a long trod running 
from the coast towards meeting Long Trod 12 at Ugthorpe, but we could not find any 
evidence north or south of the extant stretch. 

NZ 548 025 to NZ 549 028: This trod on a permitted way may well be the continuation of 
Long Trod 2 which leaves Kirby in Cleveland southwards and instead of ascending Cold 
Moor from the gap between Cringle Moor and Cold Moor goes via Beak House NZ 547 
024 and Cold Moor Cote NZ 548 025. North of Kirby the A172 runs north-north-east 
towards the Tees. Near NZ 540 011 it is called Pannierman’s Lane. This road may be the 
northern continuation of the trod and might have served fisheries or salt pans on the 
ees: 

NZ 820 027: There are a few slabs on the path running north from Beck Hole that may be 
part of a trod continuing to Egton. 


Trods crossing dales: 


NZ 714 052 to NZ 714 053: On the south side of the road near Stonebeck Farm in Fryup 
Dale. Buried. 
NZ 772 051 to NZ 773 049: Crossing Glaisdale by Hart Hall. (This trod is visible but on 
private land.) 


Trods leading to farms: 


SE 673 978 to NZ 674 981: This trod runs to and past North Gill Farm in Farndale. 
Raymond Hayes writes of this trod that it ‘turns sharply north-east to the moor below 
Pannierman’s Seaves and spring.’® But the way up to the moor is extremely steep and 
rough. (This trod is visible but on private land.). 

NZ 741 032 to NZ 741 039: Ascending the hillside towards Red House in Glaisdale. 
Buried. 

NZ 762 061: Approaching High Brock Hill near Lealholm. (Possible modern.) 


Trods leading to churches: 


NZ 636 228 to 637 228: This is the Vicar’s Trod that ran from Marske Vicarage to 
Marske Church through what are now the Valley Gardens. The trod was buried several 
years ago for protection. 

NZ 652 187 to NZ 653 186: Boroughgate in Skelton leading to Skelton old church.’ 


Trods within villages: 


NZ 582 065: An old photograph shows a trod on the north side of the road in Ingelby 
Greenhow west of the Old Vicarage.” 

NZ 885 108 to NZ 886 108: In Stakesby and continuing intermittently along the south 
side of the B1460.° This trod may be one of many that were in Whitby. Joseph Sewell 
writes ‘In earlier writings “Causey” are continually mentioned, e.g., about 1620 “the 
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Causey from Whitby to Upgang requires repairing.” This track would connect with the 
“Jackass Road” which starting from Baxtergate, climbed “Rally Bank” and continued to 
Upgang.’’ The particular trod listed above is referred to by Malcolm Barker in his 
Essence of Whitby where he writes [of Loxley House in Stakesby] ‘...accessible to town 
by walking down a slippery monk’s trod’ and [St. Hilda’s girls] ‘walked primly along, 
either in pairs, or in Indian file on narrow flagged paths like the old trod from Stakesby 
down to Whitby’ .*® 
e NZ 937 044 to NZ 938 046: This is an addition to the numerous trods in Fylingthorpe. 


Scattered trods: 
e SE 527 939: Buried in the verge on the east side of the road leading south from Lane 
House Farm, Snilesworth. 


And a new group — trods between villages: 

e NZ 761 073 to 762 072: On the north side of the road between Lealholm and Glaisdale 
village. 

e NZ 780 155: On the north side of the road between Borrowby and Newton Mulgrave. 
Buried. 


And two trods which do not fit into any of the groups: 

e NZ 834 073 to NZ 837 070: A branch off the Monk’s Trod from Briggs Wath to 
Grosmont runs up to the Aislaby to Egton road. Buried. 

e NZ 842 008 to NZ 842 007: Approaching Abbot’s House from the north and continuing 
past the house. Bill Peirson considered that this trod was part of a ‘turf road’ leading 
from Sil Howe (NZ 851 027) to Simon Howe (SE 830 980). He also writes of turf roads 
radiating from Sil Howe and Simon Howe to Grosmont, Egton, and Pickering.’ 


These additions do not negate the main contention of the book that the fish trade in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries was the main driving force for the creation of the long 
trods, but do shift the emphasis to the ubiquity of trods for all sorts of purposes such as travel 
between villages and the collection of turf. 


In Trods I wrote ‘I have only come across a few references to trods as defined above in 
books dealing with national or regional roads’. Since then I have found a number of 
references to such trods and would add to the bibliography Seen on the Packhorse Trails, 
Titus Thornber, South Pennine Packhorse Trails Trust (2002), and Trans-Pennine Heritage: 
Hills, People and Transport, Keith Parry, David & Charles (1981). These trods seem to have 
served the woollen industry around Halifax. I suspect that although trods were common in 
the south Pennines in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries later industrial development has 
obliterated most of them. 


' Members of Kirby, Great Broughton and Ingleby Greenhow Local History Group 

* Information from Jonathan Allison 

; Raymond H. Hayes, Old Roads & Pannierways in North East Yorkshire, North York Moors National Park (1988), 
47 

4 Information about these two trods from Stewart Ramsdale, Conservation Officer, Cleveland and Redcar 
District Council 

> Members of Kirby, Great Broughton and Ingleby Greenhow Local History Group 

° Chris Hall brought this trod to my attention 


ay 


” Joseph T. Sewell, Mediaeval Roads. An Account of Some Medieval Roads Crossing the Moors South and 
South West of Whitby, Whitby Literary and Philosophical Society (1973), 25 
* Malcolm Barker, Essence of Whitby, Ilkley, 2006, 13, 134 
” F. W. Pierson, A history of the Vale of Goathland, published by the author, Goathland (1985), 6 and 8. Iam 
indebted to Chris Hall for this reference. 
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THE FISH TRADE IN YORKSHIRE 1500-1700! 
By CHRIS EVANS 
[The tables referred to in the text appear at the end of the article. | 


Dr. Peter Heath in his article “North Sea Fishing in the Fifteenth Century: The Scarborough 
Fleet’ writes “Considering the voracity with which medieval people ate fish, it may seem 
strange that that such an important aspect of maritime, economic and social history has so 
long escaped detailed study’ and ‘But a major impediment to the study is the very frugal and 
random nature of the sources’.2 A source that is not frugal and random (and so may 
contribute to the debate) is the series of indices to wills from 1394 to 1681 published by the 
Yorkshire Archaeological Society.’ The indices list the date of probate, the name of the 
testator, his place of residence and his occupation, with the volume and folio in which the 
will is to be found. Thus changes in the locations of the fishermen, the transporters of fish 
and the retailers of fish can be traced in the fifteenth, sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
They are, however, incomplete in as much as they only cover people who made wills that 
were recorded. 


Dr. Heath’s article was written in 1968. Since that time there have been further studies of 
fishing both in the North Sea and inland. These will be summarised to give a foundation to 
what can be gleaned from the indices to wills. In 1978 Peter G. Vasey wrote an article on 
‘The Later Medieval Herring Industry in Scarborough’ covering much the same ground as 
Peter Heath.* In 1981 inland fisheries were dealt with by J. McDonnell in a monograph, 
Inland Fisheries in Medieval Yorkshire 1066-1300. In 2000 England’s Sea Fisheries edited 
by Starkey, Ramster and Reid had chapters on early fishing off the Yorkshire coast.° Wendy 
Childs was a contributor to this volume and expanded her coverage of Scarborough’s fishing 
industry and fish trade in her article “Mercantile Scarborough’ in Medieval Scarborough: 
Studies in trade and civic life.’ Lastly in 2004 James H. Barret, Alison M. Locker and Callum 
M. Roberts in ‘The origins of intensive marine fishing in medieval Europe: the English 
evidence’® deal with both inland and sea fishing from 600 AD to 1600 AD. Two quotations 
from this paper may summarise their findings. “Zooarchaeological evidence shows that the 
clearest change in marine fishing in England between AD 600 and 1600 occurred rapidly 
around AD 1000 and involved large increases in catches of herring and cod. Surprisingly, this 
revolution predated the documented post-medieval expansion of England’s sea fisheries and 
coincided with the Medieval warm period — when natural herring and cod productivity was 
probably low in the North Sea. This counterintuitive discovery can be explained by the 
concurrence of urbanism and the human impacts on freshwater ecosystems’ and “... virtually 
all catches from the seventh to the tenth century were dominated by freshwater and migratory 
species (particularly cyprinids and eels). By contrast, most eleventh century and later catches 
had for more herring and/or “galids””’. (Cyprinids are fish of the carp family and galids fish of 
the herring and cod families.) 


Turning now to Yorkshire and the eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth centuries, as noticed above 
John McDonnell dealt with inland fisheries in these centuries. What follows in the next two 
paragraphs leans heavily on his work. On page 6 of /nland Fisheries in Medieval Yorkshire 
1066-1300 he tabulates the fisheries recorded in the Domesday Inquest and this table is the 
basis of Table 1 and of Map 2(a). Map | is intended to help the reader locate the entries on 
the succeeding, smaller maps.) It is notable that there is no mention of sea fisheries and that 
the only fish mentioned are eels. 
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McDonnell goes on to discuss ‘The spread of private fisheries in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries’. In fact his examples range in date from 1002 to 1423. From his text Table 2 and 
the plot of Map 2(b) were extracted with some simplifications. The references to the 
individual entries can be found in McDonnell’s monograph. 


We also know of some fishermen (piscatores) from the published records of lay subsidies 
collected around beginning of the fourteenth century’. These are shown in the Table 3 and 
plotted on Map 2(c). This map is defective in as much as the coverage of the lay subsidies is 
patchy. Published records do not exist for some areas and tax years. The coverage 1s indicated 
in note (8). Such as it is, it confirms the evidence of the other maps. 


One change from the eleventh century is the extension of fisheries towards the headwaters of 
the Aire and Don but the major change is that there are a large number of fisheries near the 
coast of the East Riding at Bridlington, Seaton, and Grimston and more particularly at 
Hornsea, Skipsea, Pidsea and Withernsea — the place name endings of the latter four 
indicating the presence of small shallow lakes called meres. The medieval meres of 
Holderness are discussed by June A Sheppard in an article with that title in The Journal of 
Historical Geography.'® That these meres were economically significant is clear from the 
number of disputes that took place over the rights to fish in them. One of these disputes, 
between the abbeys of St. Mary’s York and Meaux, was by two trials by battle. The first duel 
was terminated by an agreement reached during the actual battle. This agreement did not last 
and a new duel was arranged for which Meaux hired at great expense seven champions with 
horses and their servants. The second duel lasted from early morning until evening. The 
Meaux champion was weakening by evening but again an agreement was reached. These are 
described in Barbara English’s book, The Lords of Holderness.'' She also writes ‘In 
Withernsea in 1260, an acre of arable was worth 4d. and an acre of meadow land 8d., while 
“the take of eels”’ from ‘Wythornsemar’ was worth 6s 8d. It is not clear whether or not sea 
fishing was also carried on in these centuries. 


The meres have all disappeared with the exception of Hornsea Mere. This seems to have 
happened over a number of centuries. This may have been the result of natural causes or of 
deliberate draining. Some meres had gone by the thirteenth century, others were still in 
existence in the seventeenth and eighteenth century. There were meres in places other than 
the East Riding, examples being Scarborough Mere and Seamer Mere. I have found no record 
of these two meres being fisheries. 


As Peter Heath wrote, in the fourteenth century references to fishing are frugal and random, 
but such as they are, so far as Scarborough is concerned, are dealt with fully by Peter Heath, 
Peter Vasey and Wendy Childs. What is not entirely clear is what fraction of the fishing was 
done by local men and how much by ‘aliens and strangers’. 


We now turn to the period covered by the indices of wills published by the Yorkshire 
Archaeological Society 1394 to 1681 and to the wills of fishermen, fishmongers, panniermen, 
chapmen, badgers and carriers (Table 4). Starting with fishermen in the fifteenth century, an 
extract from these forms the plots of maps 3 to 6. Of the 11 fishermen’s wills from this 
century 6 are from York, | from Doncaster, 1 from Pontefract, 1 from Scarborough and 2 
from Filey. There are none from the East Riding south of Filey or for that matter any from 
north of Scarborough. 
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In the sixteenth century the distribution of fishermen’s wills changes dramatically. There are 
none from the West Riding (except Acaster Malbis just outside York), some from inland 
waters in the East Riding (Aike and Beverley) but also on the coast extending from Owthorne 
to Redcar, some of which may be either sea fishing or fishing in the remaining meres. 


In the seventeenth century there are still fishermen in the environs of York, very many fewer 
than previously in Holderness (2 in Hornsea and 2 in Owthorne) and 24 from Scarborough 
northwards. Thus there was a huge shift, firstly from inland to the coast and then up the coast 
from south to north. Why these shifts took place is not clear, nor is it clear whether the 
fisheries on the coast of the East Riding were sea fisheries on in the meres. 


The shift from inland fisheries to sea fisheries in Holderness might be due to the ability of 
fishermen there to transfer their inland fishing skills to sea fishing. The shift from the East 
Riding to north of Filey might be due to the disappearance of the meres or the loss of 
harbours due to coastal erosion or the migration of the fish. 


Owthorne is of particular interest. Between 1580 and 1613 four fishermen from Owthorne 
had their wills recorded and as did Robert Wildonk a pannierman in 1520. This number is 
comparable with places like Hornsea, Filey, Flamborough, Staithes and Redcar. Today 
Owthorne is a suburb of Withernsea. How did Owthorne decline from a thriving fishing port 
to a suburb? Part of the entry for Owthorne in Bulmer’s directory of 1890 reads ‘The sea 
here, as in other parts of the coast of Holderness, is continually encroaching on the land, and 
places and homesteads mentioned in old deeds now lie under water. The church, which was 
known as the “Sister Kirk”, disappeared within living memory. The sea began to waste the 
foundations of the churchyard in 1786; and 10 years later the church was dismantled. On the 
night of 16". February, 1816, after a storm of unusual violence, a large portion of the eastern 
end fell, and was washed down the cliffs, coffins and bodies in various states of preservation 
were strewn upon the shore.’’” The remnants of Withernsea mere are or were the Valley 
Gardens.'* On a map of c.1560 near to Tunstall and Withernsea is written ‘two small crekes 


for landing of fysher bootes’.'* These have now gone. 


Similar fates overtook other fishing settlement on the Holderness coast. 


Into whose hands the fish went after leaving the fishermen is not entirely simple. The 
expectation would be that they went to fishmongers, but it seems likely that some 
fishmongers were also panniermen and some panniermen were also fishmongers. The 
situation in the fifteenth century is relatively simple. Almost all the fishmongers were in York 
with one in Scarborough. No panniermen’s wills are recorded. 


In the sixteenth century the fishmongers were more dispersed. Once again the majority were 
in York but others were as far away northwards as Redcar, eastwards as far as Hull, 
southwards as far as Doncaster. Panniermen are now present in York and on the East Riding 
coast at Bridlington and Owthorne. 


In the seventeenth century the fishmongers have the same sort of distribution as in the 
sixteenth century but the panniermen have moved north of Flamborough Head, with | at 
Hornsea, 1 at Flamborough, 4 at Scarborough and | at Whitby. The distribution of 
panniermen complements that of fishmongers and is in general along the coast. 
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One other aspect of the panniermen’s distribution needs to be considered. Skipsea had a 
fishery in 1285 and very probably fishermen for some centuries after that. A pannierman 
carrying fish to York would pass through Beeford (TA 129 544). About 500 metres north of 
Beeford are the Pannierman Hills. The pannierman’s route eastward from Beeford is not clear 
but after Kirkburn at SE 980 551 he would be very likely to follow the Haywold Bridle Track 
to SE 849 540 in Millington Dale. From there onward to York his route is again unclear but 
might well use the line of the Roman road now the A1079 approaching York from 
Pocklington. The Haywold Bridle Track is one of the tracks discussed by Chris Fenton- 
Thomas in Forgotten Landscapes of the Yorkshire Wolds.'> The other tracks he describes, 
working from north to south, are 


e The Towthorpe Ridgeway from Aldro (SE 809 630) through Sledmere (SE 930 636) 
and picking up the Woldgate Roman road at west of Kilham at around (TA 000 640) 
and so on to Bridlington. 


e The Sledmere Green Lane leaves the Roman road that is now the A166 southwest of 
Fridaythorpe at SE 820 585 and as with the Tibthorpe Ridgeway joining Woldgate 
near Kilham. 


e The Tibthorpe Green Lane diverges from the Roman road (now the A166) at SE 833 
567 and is lost after SE 990 576. 


e The Haywold Bridle Track is next but has been described above. 


Fenton-Thomas shows a fifth track (Figure 47 page 102). This track follows the parish 
boundary between Nunburnholme and Londesborough parishes from SE 840 455 to SE 925 
495 and then the boundary between Middleton and Lund parishes, after which it is 
indeterminate. 


After leaving the western escarpment of the Wolds alternative routes could be, as suggested 
by Fenton-Thomas (page 48), along the ‘raised and well drained gravel ridges or moraines 
that stretch across the Vale of York’. These moraines run from Sand Hutton (SE 695 585) to 
York and from High Catton (SE 715 535) to Escrick (SE 635 425). It may well be that all of 
these tracks were used by panniermen carrying fish to York. 


A side issue is the distribution of others engaged in what is now called logistics — badgers, 
carriers and chapmen. This distribution is plotted in Map 4. Badgers making wills first appear 
in the sixteenth century in the West Riding, increase in numbers in the seventeenth century 
but remain in the West Riding apart from one outlier at Stokesley. Carriers follow a similar 
pattern, with carriers at York and in the West Riding increasing in numbers and range from 
the fifteenth to the sixteenth century. Chapmen again follow a similar pattern but there are 
more of them and they spread out further than the badgers and carriers with outliers in the 
North and East Ridings. The presumption is that panniermen were carrying fish, chapmen 
were carrying cloth. 


Thus the evidence presented here suggests that there were two major changes in the fish trade 
from the fifteenth to the seventeenth century. Firstly the move from inland to sea fisheries 
and secondly the move from the coast of the East Riding to the coast of the North Riding. 
According to the data from these wills the tipping point from inland fishing to sea fishing 
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occurred in the second half of the fifteenth century, with the caveat that we do not know how 
much of the fishing in the coastal villages of the East Riding was in the meres or in the sea. 


Table | 


FISHERIES RECORDED IN 1086 
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Table 3 


FISHERMEN IN THE LAY SUBSIDIES c.1300 
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Date of will 
May 2 1566 
Jul.23-1573 
Jul 22 1579 
Jun 23 1596 
Jul 10 1605 
Mar 5 1610 
Octint6l2 
Oct 29 1621 


Aug 7 1622 
Mar 21 1628 
May 25 1637 
Jun 6 1642 
Nov 3 1647 
Feb 3 1662 
Dec 15 1450 
Dec b1Ei521 
Apr 11 1588 
Oct 24 1592 
Jan 17 1604 
Jul 25 1609 
Oci ZN617 
Oct 14 1618 
Feb 9 1649 
Feb 26 166 
May 10 1670 
Nov 6 1444 
Sep 27 1460 
Jul 4 1461 
1463 

Aug 30 146 
Mar 22 148 
Feb 6 1558 
Feb 14 1569 
Apr 14 1572 
Ockhis7/3 
Apr 16 1578 
Feb 9 1580 
Pepto 
Apr 15 1583 
Aug 7 1584 
Jul 21 1586 
Oce 71592 
Jan 29 1594 
May 28 1595 


Table 4. 
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Wakefield Carrier 
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York 208 
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York 95 
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Bridlington 
61 
York 155 
Leeds 466 
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Hodgson John Wakefield 
Jaike Robert Leeds Chapman 124 
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710 
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Mar 241614 | WilsonReginald | Rilston?__— | Chapman [33 | 6 
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Jul 22 1616 134 
Dec 10 1617 
Jul 30 1618 
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May 3 1619 
Nov 10 1619 
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Apr 15 1624 
Sep 18 1624 
Feb 26 1624 
Sep 18 1624 | Bentley George 
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Mar 17 1626 | Mallinson George 
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Harrison William Hudmoundb 
1638 | Oct 
Syberie He 
Pollard William 
Greenfield John 1641 | Jan 
Jan 26 1642 1643 | Oct 
Sep 30 1643 | Hitchon Samuel 1648 | Mar 
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Oct 16 1643 
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153 | 383 
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424 
657 
1518 
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Godeshalfe John 
Geffray John 
Leystryk Thomas 
Southam Geoffre 
Wrangill John 
Pudesay Thomas 
Burton William 
Nunhouse William 
Watheman Peter 
Scuttard William 
Haxby William 
Rodes John 


Walker Adam 
Londesdale Robert 
Stoketon He 
Cowell Robert 
Monkton Richard 
Parke Richard 
Easingwold John 
Robert Peter 
Watson He 
Yeresley Robert 
Sanderson John 
Nevyll William 
Easinwold John 
Garthe Roland 
Wright John 
Feryman Thomas 
Smith John 
Windell Brian 
Wilson Robert 


Selbe Robert 
Fraunke William 
Raw Christopher 
Stringer Thomas 
Stead Humphrey ~ 
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|Ayre Robert | Whit 113 
Johnson John | Sandsend_____| Fisherman __| 1642 | Apr_| 
|LelmanJohn | York | Frishmonger [1 | 66_| 
|Muston Wiliam | York Fishmonger [3 | 605 _| 
Brereton William | York Fishmonger | 2 [508 _| 
-Boldron Themnas___{ Searboreuh _ Fishmonger 561 
|GeffrayJohn | York | Fishmonger |2 | 643 _| 
|Leystryk Thomas | York | Fishmonger |2 _| 603 _| 
Southam Geoffrey | York | Fishmonger |2 | 652_| 
|WrangillJohn | York | Fishmonger 415 
|Pudesay Thomas | York | FFishmonger |3 | 428 _| 
Burton William | York | Fishmonger |3__| 536_| 
|Nunhouse William | York Fishmonger |2 | 96_| 
|Watheman Peter | York | Fishmonger |2__| 125 _| 
Scuttard William | York | Frishmonger |2 _| 161 
|Haxby William | York | Fishmonger [2 __| 361 
D 

Walker Adam | York | Fishmonger |4 __| 69 
|Londesdale Robert | York __—_—_| Fishmonger 
|StoketonHenry | York | Fishmonger | 4 _| 102 
|CowellRobert | York | Fishmonger |5_| 167 _| 
|Monkton Richard | York | Fishmonger |5__| 169 
[Parke Richard | York | Fishmonger [5 __| 177 
| Easingwold John York Fishmonger 247 
[RobertPeter| | York | Fishmonger [5 | 216 
|WatsonHenry | York FFishmonger |5__| 290 
|YeresleyRobert | York | Frishmonger [5 __| 363 
|SandersonJohn | York =~ Fishmonger |6 | 229 
| Nevyll William York Fishmonger 214 
[EasinwoldJohn | York | Fishmonger [11 | 15 __ 
|Garthe Roland | Yorks Fishmonger [9 | 485 _ 
|WrightJohn | Beverley _| Fishmonger 135 
|FerymanThomas | York Fishmonger | 13 | 595 _ 
‘SmithJohn | Wakefield Fishmonger 
|Windell Brian ___| Redear 

York 

Beverle Fishmonger 
[Fraunke William | York Fishmonger |2__| 397_| 
Raw Christopher___| Beverle 
Stringer Thomas __| Hull 

Wakefield Fishmonger 
Stead Humphrey __ Doncaster Fishmonger 415 


Smythe John 
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762 

Fishmonger 
Aug 2 1644 
Apr 26 1520_| Wildon Robert | Outthorne | Pannierman |9 | 98 _| 
Oct 29 1558 
Oct 23 1593 
Jul 9 1611 
Sep 29 1623 | Harrison Alexander 
Ocha en Tma eens aritoniies 
Apr 3 1637 _| Cowston William 


' The spelling of place and personal names is as in the original documents. 

* Heath P., ‘North Sea Fishing in the Fifteenth Century: the Scarborough Fleet’, Northern History, III (1968) 

> Index to Wills in the York Registry, Yorkshire Archaeological Society, Record Series, Volumes 4, 11, 14, 19, 22, 
24, 28, 32, 35, 49, 68 and 89, between 1888 and 1934. (Volume 4 ‘Index to Wills in York Registry, 1636-1652’ 
does not give the volume and folio but instead gives the month and year under which the will is filed.) 

* Vasey P. G., ‘The Later Medieval Herring Industry in Scarborough’, Transactions of the Scarborough 
Archaeological and Historical Society, 21, 1978 

> McDonnell J., Inland Fisheries in Medieval Yorkshire 1066-1300, Borthwick Paper No. 60, Borthwick Institute 
of Historical Research,1981 

° Starkey D. J., Ramster J. and Reid C. (eds), Englana’s Sea Fisheries: The Commercial Sea Fisheries of England 
and Wales since 1300, London, 2000. 

’ Childs Wendy R., ‘Mercantile Scarborough’ in Medieval Scarborough: Studies in Trade and Civic Life, edited 
by Crouch D. and Pearson T., Yorkshire Archaeological Society Occasional Paper No. 1, Yorkshire 
Archaeological Society and Scarborough Archaeological and Historical Society, 2001, 15-31 

* Barrret James H., Locker Alison M., Roberts Callum M., ‘The origins of intensive marine fishing in medieval 
Europe: the English evidence’, Proceedings of the Royal Society B, 271, 2417-2421, 2004 

” Yorkshire Archaeological Society, Record Series: 

Volume 16, Yorkshire Lay Subsidy, Yorkshire Archaeological Society 1894 
Volume 21, Yorkshire Lay Subsidy, Yorkshire Archaeological Society 1897 
Volume 74, Miscellanea, Yorkshire Archaeological Society, 1929 

North Riding Records, New Series, Volume IV, North Riding Record Society, 1897 
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'° Sheppard June A., ‘The medieval meres of Holderness’, The Journal of Historical Geography, Volume 23, 
1957, 75 

a English, Barbara, The Lords of Holderness, 1086-1260 : A Study in Feudal History, Hull University Press, 1991, 
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Map 3 (b) 
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STIR HENRY CHOLMLEY (1609-1666): 
ARCH TRAITOR OR LOVING BROTHER? 


By JACK BINNS 


In 1820 five leaden coffins of the Cholmley family were discovered in the vault underneath 
the raised altar of Newton chapel in the parish of Oswaldkirk in Ryedale. By that time the 
former seventeenth-century chapel, that had once belonged to nearby West Newton Grange, 
was being used as a storehouse for farm implements. Later, when the former chapel was 
demolished and rebuilt at Sproxton what happened to the five coffins is not recorded, but 
probably they contained the remains of Sir Henry Cholmley, his wife, and their three 
children. 


Whereas, in his lifetime, Sir Hugh Cholmley (1600-57) was denounced by his former 
political allies as ‘Judas apostate’, but subsequently regarded by Whitby’s historians as the 
town’s greatest benefactor, his younger brother, Sir Henry (1609-66) has been portrayed by 
one modern historian as a wicked accomplice to murder. Of the latter’s contemporaries, only 
his own brother had a good word to say for him.” And to add injury to insult, several leading 
historians of the mid-seventeenth century have confused him with his elder brother Sir Hugh 
and accused him of misdeeds which were not his.” It is the purpose of this paper to put the 
case, both for and against Sir Henry, as clearly and fairly as I can. 


Henry Cholmley was the youngest child and second surviving son of Sir Richard Cholmley 
(1580-1631) of Whitby and Susannah Legard of Ganton, near Scarborough. He had two elder 
sisters, Margaret and Ursula, and as the younger son of a family then impoverished by 
inflation, litigation and estate management (not to mention his sisters’ dowries), Henry’s 
prospects were not promising. When he was not yet three years old his mother had died of a 
fever, but after only 18 months Sir Richard had re-married and Henry and his sisters were 
brought up by their stepmother at Abbey House, Whitby.” 


Nothing is recorded of Henry’s early education. Unlike Hugh, it seems that he did not have 
the benefit of a grammar school or a university experience. However, at the age of 19, in 
1628, he was sent up to London by his father to the Inner Temple, one of the capital’s law 
schools. By that time Hugh had taken over the management of the Whitby estate from their 
father and brought his wife and young family to live in the Gatehouse while Sir Richard 
stayed on in Abbey House.” 


In 1633, after the death of his father, Henry travelled abroad on the Continent. However, if 
his intention had been to practise law as a professional career such ambition was cut short the 
following year. In 1634, Henry was expelled from the Inner Temple for taking a leading part 
in a student Christmas riot there.° 


According to Sir Hugh’s later memoirs, his younger brother had been left with only £50 a 
year when Sir Richard died in 1631, hardly adequate means for a gentleman alone and totally 
insufficient to support a home and family.’ However, as so often happened at that time, a 
younger son secured his future by marrying an heiress. In 1638, Henry married Katherine, the 
childless widow of Sir George Twisleton, the first baronet of Barlow, near Selby. Not only 
was Katherine a young heiress in her own right but as the daughter of Sir Henry Stapleton of 
Wighill she connected her new husband with a leading Presbyterian family in Yorkshire. 
Thanks to his marriage, Henry was able to purchase West Newton Grange in Ryedale and 
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establish himself as an independent country gentleman. Though West Newton Grange was a 
modest, former monastic property, near this medieval farm Henry was able to build a 
handsome manor house which in 1675 was said to have 16 chimney hearths.* 


Henry’s enhanced status was such that in 1640, during the Anglo-Scottish, second Bishops’ 
War, he succeeded his brother, Sir Hugh, as colonel of the militias drawn from Whitby, 
Scarborough, Ryedale and Pickering Lythe. Hugh had fallen out with the earl of Strafford, his 
erstwhile patron, and would not serve under him when King Charles had appointed him 
captain-general of his English army. As a result, in August that year, Henry’s regiment of 
trained-band Bluecoats stood guard over the king when he camped at Northallerton.” 


Henry was not one of Yorkshire’s original members of the Long Parliament which first met 
at Westminster on 3 November 1640; but the following January, after New Malton had been 
awarded representation, he sat for that new borough in the House of Commons, along with 
his brother, Scarborough’s MP. In the House, Henry played second fiddle to Sir Hugh: he 
lacked his brother’s standing and his parliamentary experience. However, the two were 
closely associated with the radical party led by John Pym and worked hand in glove with 
each other. At Strafford’s trail in the spring of 1641 both Cholmleys gave biased testimony 
against the defendant and both voted for the Bill of Attainder in the Commons which sent 
him to his death. At the end of 1641, Henry was knighted, presumably as a favour conferred 
by King Charles in the vain hope of winning him over to the royalist side.'° 


Soon afterwards, Sir Henry was made a justice of the peace. On 19 April 1642, he sat on the 
bench of the West Riding general sessions at Pontefract along with the leading knights of the 
county who included Sir Thomas Fairfax, Sir John Savile and Sir John Goodricke. At these 
sessions a petition to the King, then at York, from ‘most of the inhabitants and parishioners of 
the town of Selbie’ complained that at the previous Easter ‘Sir Henry Cholmley, a late made 
justice of the peace [and] no parishioner there’ had brought Mr John Johnson into the church, 
insisting that he and not the resident curate, Mr James Wade, MA, should officiate there. 
When Wade refused to move out, Cholmley had sent in a constable to bind him over and 
order him to appear at the next sessions at Pontefract. 


The King’s reply favoured the 200 parishioners and reprimanded Sir Henry, who was ordered 
not to ‘molest? Mr Wade who should remain in possession of his curacy until “hee shalbee 
evicted by a legall course’. However, at Pontefract, his fellow magistrates supported 
Cholmley: they agreed that Johnson’s claim was good whereas Wade’s was “weak and 
insufficient’. Not Sir Henry but Selby’s parishioners had been guilty of ‘insolent and 
tumultuous behaviour’. Cholmley was vindicated and the King’s reprimand dismissed as 
unfounded and unjust.'’ Though general sessions took place in the West Riding as late as July 
1642 at Skipton, Wakefield and Rotherham, Sir Henry was not one of the justices present 
who now were all Royalist in sympathy. By that time he was committed to Parliament’s side 
in opposition to King Charles. 


In June 1642 Parliament had sent a special commission of five Yorkshiremen to present the 
King, then still at York, with their Nineteen Propositions for a settlement of their differences. 
Accompanying Lord Howard of Escrick, Ferdinando, Lord Fairfax and Sir Philip Stapleton 
were the two Cholmley knights, Hugh and Henry. However, after Charles had rejected all 
Parliament’s drastic demands, the brothers returned to London empty-handed." 
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The following month, when Sir John Hotham, Parliament’s governor of Hull, was again 
threatened by the hostile presence of royalist troops, he implored London to send the 
Cholmley brothers back into Yorkshire. He argued that their local militias would be the most 
effective counter to the king’s forces in the county.'* In the event, Sir Hugh remained in the 
capital for a little longer, but Sir Henry responded by returning to Ryedale and raising the 
trained bands there. No doubt news that his home at West Newton had been looted by some 
of the king’ s cavaliers during his absence determined his commitment to Parliament’s 
cause. 


Indeed, Sir Henry’s commitment now seemed firmer than that of his brother. Local militias 
were notoriously unwilling to venture outside their neighbourhoods, but Sir Henry not only 
mobilised a full regiment of upwards of a thousand out of Ryedale and Pickering, but 
persuaded it to follow him southwards out of the county into the Midlands. ‘Colonell 
Cholmlies Regiment’ consisted of ten infantry companies of about 100 each. His second in 
command was lieutenant-colonel Launcelot Alured of Rudston, his sergeant-major was 
Thomas Southcot and the seven other companies were commanded by captains.’ If the 
official army list is accurate, Sir Henry’s regiment of Bluecoats was a full strength when it 
marched through Buckingham, Coventry and Northampton towards the first battlefield of the 
Civil War at Edgehill.’® 


However, not only did Cholmley’s Bluecoats plunder their way through the Midlands in 
September 1642 robbing innocent civilians even of their bedding, the regiment disgraced 
itself at Edgehill on 23 October.'’ In the words of one eyewitness of the battle, all of Sir 
Henry’s infantry, with the exception of only one company of 80 men, ‘used their heeles’ 
when charged by the king’s cavalry.'* A month after Edgehill, as a result of casualties and 
desertions, the regiment had been reduced to only 552, little more than half of its original 
number.’ Some of the deserters probably found their own way back home to the North 
Riding, while other serving men joined new regiments. Alured, for instance, became Sir 
Hugh’s deputy at Scarborough when Parliament made him governor there. Sir Henry returned 
to his London home. There are no further reports of a Bluecoat regiment. 


When West Newton was vandalised by cavaliers in the summer of 1642, Lady Catherine 
Cholmley was not there. Earlier that year she had given birth to her first son, baptised Hugh, 
but her next two children, Richard and Henrietta, were both born in London, Richard in 
September 1643 and Henrietta in May 1645 ”° These dates indicate that Sir Henry must have 
spent some time between late 1642 and late 1644 in the capital with his wife and family. That 
he had not returned to West Newton after Edgehill is suggested in a letter sent by Sir Hugh to 
Speaker Lenthall from Guisborough in January 1643. Explaining how he financed his 
military operations for Parliament in north Yorkshire, Sir Hugh wrote that he had collected 
his brother’s rents from West Newton and kept £200 for his own expenses. 


If Sir Henry was involved in the defence of Hull in the summer of 1643 or took part in the 
battles in Yorkshire culminating on Marston Moor in July 1644, there is no surviving 
evidence of it. All that is known for certain is that he was appointed to be one of Parliament’s 
commissioners for raising money in Yorkshire after L643 and that from 1644 until 1648 he 
was a tax assessor in the North and West Ridings.” The first verifiable reference to Sir 
Henry’s active military role after Edgehill comes from the siege of Pontefract castle which 
began in December 1644. 
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By this date it is already clear that Sir Hugh’s change of allegiance in March 1643 had made 
no difference to their brotherly affection. On the same day as the battle of Marston Moor, 
young William Cholmley, Sir Hugh’s exiled elder son, wrote from France to his father at 
Scarborough explaining that he was still recetving money from his uncle Henry: ‘I have yet 
money for 3 month of the £50 my uncle Henry Cholmeley sent me’.”* The following month, 
in August 1644, when, playing for time, Sir Hugh offered to surrender Scarborough to 
Parliament, his 15th proposition read: ‘That when the Towne and Castle shall be rendred, Sir 
Henry Cholmeley, Brother to Sir Hugh, may be Governor of the Place and have command in 
cheife’.** Needless to say, there was not the slightest chance of Parliament agreeing to this 
impertinent proposal. Sir Henry remained at Pontefract while his brother held out at 
Scarborough castle until forced to surrender it and himself in July 1645. 


The terms of the hand-over of Scarborough castle made no mention of Sir Henry, but it is 
clear that the two brothers met each other when Sir Hugh emerged last from the ruins on 25 
July 1645. In his later memoirs, Sir Hugh wrote that on this occasion ‘my good brother, Sir 
Henry Cholmeley, had lent mee £200 at my comeing out of the castle’. In the printed version 
of Cholmley’s memoirs, the editor, Lionel Charlton, mistranscribed ‘lent’ as ‘sent’.?° 


So, notwithstanding their Civil War allegiances, Hugh and Henry had remained close and 
supportive friends: blood was thicker than any other bond. At Whitby, in June 1640, between 
the Short and Long Parliaments, Hugh had entrusted a major part of his estate to Henry “upon 
foresight of these trobles’. For himself he had retained only the manor of Fyling, whereas that 
of Whitby was placed in the care of Henry to ensure that his nephew William and the other 
children received their inheritance. Copies of two deeds to this effect were handed over to 
Henry for his safe keeping and, thanks to Henry’s trustworthiness, this arrangement worked 
favourably well. During Sir Hugh’s exile in France between 1645 and 1649, Sir Henry saw to 
it that Lady Elizabeth received her entitlement to one fifth of his brother’s sequestered estate 
and that both William and the younger Hugh were taken care of and sent to their parents at 
Rouen.”° Moreover, during his brother’s absence, Sir Henry was chiefly responsible for 
saving the Whitby estate from permanent confiscation by Parliament. Considering Sir Hugh’s 
Civil War record and the fierce hostility he had aroused by his ‘treason’, he was most 
fortunate to be permitted to return home, pay a minimal composition fine and have his lands 
entirely restored. As he was honest enough to admit, for these mercies he had only his 
‘faythfull brother and trew friend’, his brother Henry, to thank.”” 


By the time that Sir Hugh returned to Whitby from exile in 1649 after the execution of the 
king, his brother Sir Henry had been involved in an event which still remains highly 
controversial: he was suspected of complicity in the death of the Parliamentarian hero and 
‘martyr’, Colonel Thomas Rainborough.”* 


The son of a naval officer, Rainborough was born about 1610 in Wapping. During the first 
Civil War, though not a member of Parliament, he had distinguished himself as one of its 
most faithful and valiant servants, at sea and on land. With outstanding bravery and fortitude 
he had fought in the last siege of Hull and in battles at Naseby, Langport and Bristol. In 1646 
he had become MP for Droitwich, but retained his commission as colonel of foot in the New 
Model army. As such he soon gained the reputation or notoriety as a Leveller leader, opposed 
to any further negotiation with King Charles and favouring a radical reform of the 
constitution. As such he came into head to head conflict with General Oliver Cromwell 
during the critical Putney debates in the autumn of 1647. In August 1648, after his part in the 
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successful siege of Colchester, General Fairfax sent him north to conduct the ongoing second 
siege of Pontefract castle.” 


Whereas the siege of Colchester had been conducted and concluded with merciless ferocity, it 
seems that the royalist garrison at Pontefract castle was allowed extraordinary liberties. Our 
of the castle, raiding parties ranged far and wide across south Yorkshire, attacking scattered 
Parliamentary troops, running off cattle, and rounding up horses. According to one report 
from York, dated 28 October 1648, during a truce between besieged and besiegers, horses 
were traded and drinking toasts exchanged. ‘Here is to thee, Brother Roundhead and I thank 
thee, Brother Cavalier.’*? Parliament’s commander of the siege works was Sir Henry 
Cholmley. 


Consequently, General Fairfax’s commission to Rainborough was to press home a close siege 
of Pontefract castle since Cholmley appeared unwilling or unable to do it. However, 
Rainborough’s appointment stirred a political hornet’s nest. Sir Henry himself took strong 
exception to being replaced on several grounds. First, he regarded it as a slur on his honour 
and reliability; secondly, he pointed out that his appointment had come from the committee 
of the Yorkshire militia which had not been consulted or even notified by Fairfax; and 
thirdly, he and Rainborough were political poles apart. 


Cholmley and Rainborough represented two opposite wings within the victorious 
Parliamentary party: the one moderate, conservative and Presbyterian, the other, radical, 
revolutionary and Independent. Sir Henry was anxious to come to a lasting agreement with 
Charles and the royalists, afraid that uncompromising extremists in the army such as 
Rainborough would exploit the unresolved situation to their advantage. 


More than a year earlier, in July 1647, from Yorkshire Sir Henry had written to the Speaker 
of the Commons expressing his fear of social disorder if Parliament and the army did not 
soon make a full settlement with each other and the king: 


. the Parliament hath now (I fear) far more enemies than friends, the 
country [Yorkshire] in general looking upon Sir Thomas Fairfax’s army as 
that which they hope will bring them a sudden [early] peace (which they 
would willingly have on any terms). 


The letter ended with a plea for an early peace settlement ‘for otherwise (I fear) clubs and 
clouted [cloth] shoes will in the end be too hard for both of them.’*' By ‘clubs and clouted’ 
shoes Henry meant the rule of ill-armed, ill-clothed, poor people who had little respect for 
their social superiors. This fundamentally conservative view was identical to that held by his 
Hotham cousins who had deserted Parliament in 1643 and attempted unsuccessfully to go 
over to the King and it contrasted sharply with Rainborough’s outspoken championship of 
the rights of common people during the Putney debates.” 


Given Sir Henry’s known political and religious views and his family connections with the 
Hothams and the ‘traitorous’ Sir Hugh, his feeble siege of Pontefract naturally aroused the 
suspicions of men like Rainborough, particularly since at both Scarborough and Pontefract 
Parliament’s own colonels had gone over to the king earlier in 1648. 


Nevertheless, Rainborough accepted his new appointment, led his regiment up to Yorkshire, 
but made no attempt to supplant Cholmley at Pontefract who refused to resign his 
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commission. Writing to Fairfax from Doncaster, he acknowledged the difficulty of displacing 
Cholmley and told the general he would be willing to be excused from the service. ‘I can 
carry on,’ he wrote, ‘provided I have reinforcements of horse and ammunition.’ He would 
keep two companies of his regiment at Doncaster and spread the remainder throughout the 
area. His personal guard would consist of only 60 foot soldiers. He awaited further orders 
from Fairfax.*° 


Meanwhile, Cholmley had appealed directly to the Commons complaining that Fairfax’s 
appointment of Rainborough was ‘a great disparagement’ to him. His letter was passed on to 
the general along with one of their own clearly biased in favour of Sir Henry’s ‘honour’ and 
‘fidelity’.* So faced with this dilemma, Fairfax tried to solve the problem by appointing his 
second-in-command, Oliver Cromwell, to take over the siege operations at Pontefract and 
Cholmley informed the York committee that he would agree to this compromise.*° It seemed 
that Fairfax had found a way out of a most embarrassing impasse. 


It was not to be: on 29 October 1648 Colonel Rainborough was killed in the street at 
Doncaster by a royalist raiding party from Pontefract castle. Three days later, a letter from 
Doncaster contained an explanation of what had occurred there the previous Sunday. It seems 
that on Friday night a group of 22 horsemen led by Captain William Paulden had slipped out 
from Pontefract castle and made their way slowly, mostly under the cover of darkness and 
without opposition, the 12 miles to Doncaster. After leaving the rest at the outskirts of the 
town, four of the armed raiders reached Rainborough’s quarters about five o’clock on Sunday 
morning. They said that they carried a letter from Cromwell and were therefore admitted to 
the colonel’s chamber. When Rainborough realised that there were only four captors he 
resisted arrest before he could be led away. In the fight that followed, the colonel was run 
through the neck and head and left for dead in the street. Apart from his lieutenant, who was 
also killed, no one had come to Rainborough’s aid. His sentry guard was absent.*° 


It appears that the purpose of Paulden’s raid was to kidnap Rainborough, take him back to 
Pontefract and offer him in exchange for Sir Marmaduke Langdale, who was a royalist 
prisoner in Nottingham castle. Paulden did not know that Langdale had in fact escaped the 
previous day. Rainborough died only because of his brave resistance. However, the 
widespread response to the news of Rainborough’s death was that he had been deliberately 
murdered and the suspicion as aroused that Sir Henry had been party to a plot to eliminate his 
rival. Not only had Paulden and his men been permitted to pass unhindered through 
Cholmley’s leaguer on their route to Doncaster but they had returned in daylight ‘in full view 
of the Cholmley horse’ without being challenged.*’ 


The House of Commons instructed Cromwell to make a full enquiry into the circumstances 
and causes of Rainborough’s ‘murder’, but there is no evidence forthcoming that Cholmley 
was even closely questioned and none that he was in any direct way responsible. On the other 
hand, since Rainborough and Cromwell were known to dislike and distrust each other, the 
lieutenant-general was the last one to be trusted with such a task.°* According to one partisan 
Leveller source, William Rainborough, also a Parliamentarian colonel who shared his 
brother’s radicalism, was himself prevented from investigating responsibility for that ‘bloody 
and inhuman butchery’.°” 


Though Cromwell took over command of the siege at Pontefract, it was still going on when 


he gave way to Lambert in December 1648. By the time that the castle garrison finally 
surrendered in March 1649, Paulden was dead and the other leaders in the raid on Doncaster 
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escaped capture. Colonel Rainborough’s own guards also avoided punishment for neglect of 
duty. For instance, Captain John Smith, who was said to have been in a town brothel when he 
should have been standing guard on his colonel, deserted his country as well as his post. 
From exile in Amsterdam he published a denial of responsibility for Rainborough’s death the 
day before his funeral.*° 


Thomas Rainborough’s corpse was brought back to London and there given a hero martyr’s 
funeral. There was said to be 50 or 60 coaches filled with mourners and as many as 3,000 
men on horseback to accompany the hearse as it proceeded from Tottenham High Cross via 
Islington and Smithfield, Cheapside and Cornhill, to Wapping where Thomas was interred 
next to his father. Led by William Rainborough, the mourners wore sea-green ribbons to 
commemorate Thomas’s naval career and from then on the Levellers wore these colours 
instead of blue. Cannon at the Tower of London fired a salute.*’ Royalist pamphleteers 
scorned the event but it was a remarkable demonstration of the fame and favour that Thomas 
had won in his home city.” 


As for Sir Henry, the alleged murderer, he passed quietly out of the public record, if not 
memory. He and his cavalry were de-commissioned by the Yorkshire Committee.*? A month 
later, in December 1648, during his absence from Westminster, he was one of the 270 
Presbyterian members of the Commons ‘purged’ by the army. According to one 
contemporary account, Sir Henry was ‘seized at his lodging [in London] and sent prisoner to 
the Crown’, but it seems more probable that he had remained at his home in Yorkshire after 
giving way to Cromwell.** Some of the excluded MPs returned to the House after the 
execution of Charles in January 1649. Sir Henry was not one of them: he did not return to 
Westminster until February 1660, just prior to the Restoration. 


Suspicions that Cholmley was somehow implicated in the death of Rainborough were 
deepened by his subsequent behaviour. To many Parliamentarians it seemed reprehensible 
that Sir Henry did all within his power and influence to assist his royalist brother and his 
royalist nephews, William and Hugh. Not only did he negotiate a minimal fine from the 
Committee for Compounding with Delinquents for his brother, the two grew ever closer 
during the years up to Sir Hugh’s death in November 1657.” ‘In retorne of all his 
kindnesses’, Hugh gave his brother ‘a sixt part’ in his new alum works at Saltwick Bay rent 
free for 26 years which Henry was able to let out to Sir Nicholas Crispe for £150 per annum 
—a handsome gift.*° In his last will, Sir Hugh granted the bulk of his estate to his two sons, 
but he named Sir Henry, along with Francis Twysden, his brother-in-law, and Richard 
Stephens, his son-in-law, as trustees of his manors of Aislaby in Eskdale and Daletown in 
Hawnby, both valuable properties. A year after his death, Daletown was sold to Lord 
Fauconberg for £2,950. Also in Sir Hugh’s will, Sir Henry’s two surviving children, Hugh 
and Henrietta, now aged 15 and 12, each received ‘a plaine gold ring’ worth 13 shillings. 
Finally, along with Richard Stephens, Sir Henry was named as his ‘loving friends’ and ‘sole 
executors’.”” 


Sir Henry had a characteristic if only minor and indirect part in the restoration of Charles II 
in 1660. He was one of the leaders of a group of former Roundhead colonels in Yorkshire, 
who included Sir Hugh Bethell of Rise and Sir Francis Boynton of Burton Agnes who joined 
others from the West Riding under Lord Fairfax to occupy York on behalf of General 
Monck.*® Luke Robinson, Scarborough’s republican member of Parliament and a northern 
spy for the London government, named Sir Henry as ‘a dangerous and disaffected’ 
Yorkshireman. He had been informed that he was employing ‘Allen of Rheims’ to make and 
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mend pistols, that he had at least ‘300 cases of them in his house’ at West Newton, more 
horses than usual in his stables, and was recruiting armed men in his neighbourhood.” In 
February 1660, Parliament ordered Sir Henry’s arrest, but he remained free.” 


Fortunately, such warlike preparations proved unnecessary. After the Long Parliament finally 
dissolved itself in March, Cholmley was re-elected to the new House of Commons, though 
not for his old Yorkshire seat. It seems that he was not welcome in his own ‘country’ and had 
to settle for Appleby where the dowager countess of Pembroke ensured his return. 
Apparently she was indebted to him for his assistance during the dispute with her Craven 
tenants. 


So Sir Henry welcomed the return of the old regime and prospered under it. Though he did 
not offer himself for re-election to the new Cavalier Parliament in 1661, he was restored to 
the justices’ bench in the North and West Ridings and served as a deputy-lieutenant in the 
North Riding for the rest of his life. When his militia regiment was disbanded in September 
1660, the Crown gave him £243 10s. 3d. for their last week’s pay.”” 


If Sir Henry had had his way, one of Yorkshire’s most familiar and precious historical 
monuments would have perished. In 1614, Sir James had sold Clifford’s Tower to local 
merchants; during the Civil Wars the tower was strengthened, garrisoned and armed with 
cannon; and, during the Commonwealth and Protectorate, it was used as a military 
storehouse. However, at some point, Sir Henry had bought the building intending to demolish 
it only for the royalist Major Scott to restore its military function and re-claim it for the 
Crown. Clifford’s Tower survived.” 


Another of Sir Henry’s post-war acquisitions had also once been royal property. Along with 
his brother, Sir Hugh, and other Yorkshiremen, Colonel Henry Darcy and Sir Thomas 
Gower, he had bought a share in what had previously been King Charles’ New Park to the 
north-east of York. Consequently for the loss of Clifford’s Tower and his investment in the 
royal deer park, Sir Henry petitioned the king for compensation in December 1660. Lord 
Southampton, the Lord Treasurer, supported Cholmley’s claim on the ground that he had “bin 
very active and adventurous in the last successful attempts for your Majesties restitution’. Sir 
Henry was granted £1000 out of the forfeited estate of Sir John Bourchier of Beningbrough, 
and his fon and heir, Barrington, Cholmley’s nephew, was forgiven for his father’s 
regicide. 


Sir Henry did not live long enough to enjoy the full fruits of his conversion to the 
Restoration. In the spring of 1666, when Hugh Cholmley was forced to return from north 
Africa to England to take over the Whitby estate, his uncle was persuaded to deputise for him 
as superintendent of Tangier’s harbour works. Sir Henry did not relish the place or the post 
and soon fell out with the deputy governor who found him ‘over zealous’ and ‘bad 
tempered’. However, within a few weeks, Henry was dead. His body was brought back to 
Yorkshire and buried in the private family chapel at West Newton on 39 June 1666.” 


Catherine, his widow, lived on until 1672: at West Newton, she held regular meetings of 
Presbyterians in her restored chapel. Hugh, her eldest son, a promising lawyer, had died 
young and so had Richard, her second boy. Henrietta, who had married Sir John Tempest of 
Tong, therefore became sole heiress of West Newton after her mother’s death, but she too 
died at the age of 35 without leaving children. As a result, in 1680, West Newton passed to 
the Tempest family.”° 
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So was Sir Henry Cholmley ‘evil’, as one historian has described him recently??’ Was he 
really responsible for plotting the death of Thomas Rainborough? And was his behaviour 
during the Civil Wars and at the Restoration deceitful and dishonourable? What evidence 
exists points to a verdict of not guilty to the charge of murder. As stated, Paulden and his 
crew did not intend to kill Rainborough: in that sense, his death was self-inflicted. Had he not 
put up a fight, he would have lived. Sir Henry’s conduct of the siege of Pontefract castle in 
1648 was indeed lax, yet as Oliver Cromwell, his successor, soon discovered, he lacked the 
manpower and the materials to press home an attack. Significantly, despite Cromwell’s 
vigorous efforts and those of Lambert, who followed him, the castle garrison held out until as 
late as March 1649. 


As for the second accusation, there were many other Parliamentarian combatants, not least 
the most revered and gifted, Lord Fairfax, who by 1660 had reconciled themselves 
reluctantly to the necessity of the Restoration. No one has accused General Lord Fairfax of 
being dishonourable. The truth is that Sir Henry and Thomas Rainborough represented 
extreme wings of a wide-ranging, unstable coalition which was disintegrating even before the 
execution of Charles I. After 1649, only the unique leadership talents of Oliver Cromwell 
kept the coalition alive for nearly another decade. Sir Henry would win no praises from 
romantic republicans like Luke Robinson, but he had a much better understanding of political 
realities. 


The so-called ‘murder’ of Thomas Rainborough at Doncaster on 29 October 1648 was an 
event with crucial consequences. Such was the popular fame of the colonel, particularly in 
London, that his death in such circumstances was regarded there and in the New Model army 
as final proof of Royalist treachery in general and King Charles’ responsibility in particular 
for causing a second, unnecessary and costly civil war. The House of Commons Members, 
‘purged’ by Colonel Pride less than two months later, were those who continued to believe, 
despite the evidence, in the possibility of a peaceful, permanent settlement with Charles. 
Pride’s Purge then led straight to the trial, conviction and execution of the king, that ‘man of 
blood’, in January 1649. 


More than three centuries later, the ‘murder’ of Thomas Rainborough has also ignited the 
outrage and engaged the sympathy of several left-wing historians and politicians. By them he 
is regarded as a noble, quintessential ‘Leveller’ whose ideals and heroism were entirely 
admirable and modern. Often without benefit of historical understanding, Rainborough’s 
famous words in the Putney debates of October-November 1647 are quoted as a vivid 
defence of ‘democracy’: ‘... I do think that the poorest man in England is not all bound in a 
strict sense to that government that he had not a voice [vote] to put himself under tae 
Contrasting this out-of-context extract with Henry Cholmley’s disparaging reference to 
‘clubs and clouted shoes’ is sufficient for one recent commentator to conclude that 
Rainborough was a martyr to his advanced, outspoken views and Cholmley merely ‘evil’! 
As Professor Blair Worden wrote to conclude his chapter on ‘The Leveller and the Left’, 
‘without scholarship there is no history, only fashion’ .°” 
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THE DIARY OF A ROUNDHEAD CAVALRY OFFICER 1652-1653 
By JACK BINNS 


In 1985 the Scarborough Mercury reported an inquest into the death of 91-year-old Miss 
Edith Anna Marvin of Middleton, near Pickering. I have kept the newspaper cutting because 
Miss Marvin was the owner of an old pocket-book diary which she had passed on to John 
Rushton. The diary was for the year 1652 and, knowing my particular interest in this period, 
John had kindly allowed me to borrow and transcribe it. Now, a quarter of a century later, it 
seems more than overdue that the contents of the diary should be given a public presentation. 


Aged more than 350 years, not surprisingly the diary, measuring only 14 by nine centimetres, 
is now badly damaged, worn and incomplete. The original binding has gone, many pages are 
missing and their sequence is not easy to reassemble. Of the 80 or so original pages fewer 
than half have survived and most of these are printed texts of astronomical and astrological 
tables — a miniature seventeenth-century version of Old Moore’s Almanack. Inserted in an 
introductory printed sermon with the title “Astrologicall Predictions’ is a forecast of a solar 
eclipse on 29 March 1652 at 9.56 am in London! 


At first glance the diary appears to follow a straight-forward chronology from January to June 
1652 with the month of May torn out; but to confuse the reader the author seems to have 
stopped in June 1652 and resumed a year later. He spends January, February, March and 
April 1652 in south-east Scotland and Northumberland and is still moving about this area in 
June after recovering from a long, unspecified illness. However, the next entry is dated 1 June 
1653 when he arrived in York and from there went on to visit Newark, Gainsborough and 
Epworth. After the next two months in Yorkshire, he returned to Scotland in August 1653. 
Perhaps significantly, on the 3rd of that month, after a meeting with his regimental officers, 
he wrote a letter to his commander, major-general John Lambert ‘about relese’. The diary 
ends abruptly on the last day of August with its author still stationed in Scotland. So for the 
24 months of 1652 and 1653, entries for only eight have survived. 


There can be no doubt that the diarist was Thomas Strangeways. References in his neat, tiny 
manuscript to younger brothers Henry and James and to sisters Dorothy, Isabella and Alice 
confirm his identity. There are also tell-tale references in the dairy to South House, Sneaton 
and Ruston — the places where he is known to have lived. But apart from these bare family 
facts, little is known about the life of Thomas Strangeways. According to Dugdale’s 
Visitation taken in 1665, Thomas was born in 1620 at South House, Ugglebarnby, the eldest 
son and heir of James Strangeways who had died in 1647. There he is described as formerly a 
‘major of horse under Fairfax and Cromwell’. 


Dugdale also described Thomas as ‘bred a mercer at Hull’, a statement which seems at least 
surprising if not incredible. Not only was Thomas the eldest son and heir, the Strangeways of 
South House, Ugglebarnby and Sneaton were well-connected locally with some of the 
leading families in the North: on their coat of arms they included the crests of Darcy, 
Conyers, Percy and Cholmley. Thomas was a descendant of Sir Richard Cholmley of Roxby, 
‘the great black knight of the North’, whose daughter Margaret had married James 
Strangeways, ‘lord of Sneton and other lands of great vallew’.” Thomas was the great- 
grandson of this James.’ Only younger or disinherited sons of the gentry were then 
apprenticed to a trade. 
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Accordingly, therefore, even at the tender age of 22, Thomas Strangeways was commissioned 
lieutenant of dragoons to serve in the Parliamentary garrison of Scarborough under Colonel 
Sir Hugh Cholmley at the outbreak of the civil war in 1642. However, of Thomas’s military 
career in the wars that followed little is recorded. In March 1643, as Royalist forces advanced 
rapidly from York towards Scarborough through Ryedale, Cholmley sent out several troops 
of his cavalry to intercept them at Thornton. One of these troops was led by Lieutenant 
Strangeways. The advanced Royalist guards were checked at Thornton, but the 
Parliamentarians were greatly outnumbered and obliged to retreat to Scarborough with their 
prisoners. Soon afterwards, Cholmley abruptly and astonishingly changed sides and most of 
his officers, including Strangeways, left Scarborough for Parliament’s Hull.’ It is at this point 
that we lose sight of Thomas Strangeways. Presumably, he continued to hold his commission 
in Parliament’s army, but his name is not listed amongst those officers who subsequently 
fought in Yorkshire under the command of Lord Ferdinando Fairfax. 


So, when the diary begins, why was a cavalry officer from north Yorkshire stationed in Leith 
outside Edinburgh in January 1652? Just three years previously Charles I had been executed 
and the Westminster parliament had abolished the monarchy and declared Britain to be a 
commonwealth republic. After the Scots had refused to accept this decision and defiantly 
crowned Charles’s son, king Charles IH, they were utterly defeated in battles of Dunbar and 
Worcester in 1650 and 1651 by an English army under Oliver Cromwell. As a result, between 
August 1651 and August 1852 General Monck was completing the subjugation of Lowland 
Scotland with his army of 6,000. So Captain or Major Thomas Strangeways was a cavalry 
officer in this English army of occupation. 


Nevertheless, there is no hint in his diary that Thomas was involved in any fighting with the 
Scots. On the contrary, as he moved from place to place across the Lowlands from Leith in 
the east to Renfrew in the west, he lodged and dined with the local aristocracy, with Lord 
Hume at Fleurs, with Lords Cawdor and Elphinstone, and with Sir James Hamilton. The 
Highlands were different: there the clans had remained loyal to the Stuarts. Later, in 1655, 
they were to break out in open rebellion, but by that time Thomas has returned to his home 
county. It seems therefore that Strangeways’ troop of cavalry was being employed to keep a 
watchful guard against any attempted Highland incursion southwards. 


In fact, the diary records the events in the mobile life of a senior cavalry officer who spends 
more days enjoying himself hunting, horse-racing and riding to and from the homes of his 
friends and relatives than attending to military concerns. During the eight months recorded 
fully in the diary, Thomas spent 31 days and nights at his brother Henry’s house at Sneaton 
and 22 at Ruston, where it seems he had a home of his own. Sundays were always reserved 
for church attendance, wherever he happened to be, but almost every other day he was setting 
badger and fox traps, hunting in the fields, horse-racing or playing bowls. 


Whether on duty in Lowland Scotland or nearer his home in north Yorkshire, Thomas spent 
many hours and sometimes whole days at sport in the saddle. Horse-racing preoccupied him 
more than any other recreation because added to the excitement of competition was the 
inducement of winning prizes and wagers. He owned a string of riding and race horses which 
he bought and sold at regular intervals. The diary refers to a ‘white nag’, a white gelding, a 
‘strawberry maor’, a ‘black gelding’, a ‘gray gelding’ and ‘my bay stond hors’. The last he 
sold to Mr Thomas Moore in June 1653 for ‘in hand 6d. & two gallons of wine’ and on ‘the 
day of his marriage or the houre of his death whichever first falls 75 pounds in mony, a 
munmouth cap, a hunting saddle, whip & spurs of the best sort.’ 
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By 1652 horse-racing, at least for country gentlemen like Thomas Strangeways, seems to 
have been well established and organised. At Milfield, Barmington and Killingworth Moor in 
Northumberland there were ‘plates’ to be won as well as money bets. On the last Thursday in 
April 1652 Thomas matched his horse against another for £40 to race on Killingworth Moor, 
north of Newcastle. Other meetings were less formal: on one day Thomas wrote that he had 
measured out a two-mile course for a forthcoming race. 


At least as important to Thomas as horse-racing was hunting. The diary refers to a wide 
variety of his victims: partridges, hares, badgers, foxes and, on one occasion in Fyling 
deerpark, a buck. Almost as many days are spent ‘seting’ with his pair of beagles, his ‘setting 
bitch’, or his dog Tinker as are spent in church. Of his servants, one called John Pate or Paite 
was hired for the year and described as ‘my falkin’ (falconer?) Pate received £5 a year, a 
godspenny of five shillings, a pair of breeches, a hat, a pair of boots and some old lining. 


When he was not out riding over the killing fields, Thomas played the occasional game of 
bowls. In those days many Yorkshire gentlemen entertained their guests on their private 
house greens. Thomas mentioned playing games of outdoor bowls at Kilburn and at ‘Fitts’ 
(Whitby?). What form the ‘two foote matches’ he saw at ‘Hamelton’ (Hambleton) took he 
did not explain. 


Nor did Thomas specify the duties of a second servant, Thomas Cooper. In July 1652 he gave 
him a pair of new boots which cost 14 shillings and hired him for a year for £3, paid in 
quarterly instalments of £1 5s. The following year Cooper got a pay rise of one pound and a 
‘sute of close’ costing £6, so presumably the major was well satisfied with his services. 


Only one event of national importance is recorded in the diary. On 10 June 1653, after 
Thomas had spent the day ‘seting’ at Sneaton, that night there came “good newes’ of a great 
naval victory over the Dutch ‘wherein Major genl Deane was slaine’. A week earlier, off 
Orfordness, in the battle of the Gabbard, the English war fleet had routed the Dutch and, 
standing next to General Monck, Deane had been killed by chain-shot. Thomas was probably 
not aware that the principal instrument of the victory was Vice-Admiral John Lawson, a 
native of Scarborough. 


However, since the army was deeply involved in and divided by the political and religious 
issues of the time, national events impinged on the career of Thomas Strangeways. Though 
there is no evidence that he took any part in the seizure, trial and death of the king, his close 
friendship with Sir Robert Bolles, referred to frequently in the diary, underlines his 
republican persuasion. Sir Robert, who succeeded to the baronetcy in 1648, was lord of 
Ugglebarnby, Eskdaleside and Sneaton and one of the jury in the trial of Charles I. 


Other leading, local republicans are also identified in the diary as his friends and companions. 
On 24 July 1653, after spending the night at Fyling Hall, Thomas hunted in the nearby 
deerpark with Colonel Bethell and Mr. Anlaby. Hugh Bethell of Rise in Holderness (1616- 
79) had a most distinguished, gallant civil war record. During the 1640s he had been in the 
thick of battles and sieges at Hull, Scarborough, Pontefract, Newark and at Marston Moor. In 
1653 he was high sheriff of Yorkshire.” John Anlaby has been one of Scarborough’s MPs 
since 1647 and in July 1653 he was selected to represent Yorkshire in the new Parliament that 
replaced the one forcibly dissolved by Cromwell the previous April.° So when the diary was 
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kept, Thomas was rubbing shoulders with other Yorkshiremen who figured prominently and 
powerfully in national as well as local government. 


After more than a decade of soldiering in the saddle, Thomas finally returned home to find a 
wife and start a family. In the parish church of Pickering on 14 March 1655 he married Jane, 
eldest daughter of Luke Robinson of Thornton Riseborough. The match indicated the extent 
to which Thomas had risen in this world of a puritan-dominated republic. Luke Robinson was 
the most influential civilian authority in the locality. Previously senior bailiff at and MP for 
Scarborough, in 1656 he was returned as representative for the North Riding in the second 
Protectorate Parliament. No one in north Yorkshire could surpass his enthusiasm for 
persecuting Catholics, publicans and breakers of the Sabbath. Thomas’s father-in-law has 
been well described as an ‘archetypal Puritan kill-joy’.’ 


Strangeways babies followed in rapid, predictable succession. Jane, the first, was baptised in 
January 1656; Thomas, the eldest son, was born a year later; Francis came and went in 1658; 
James survived only two years and died in 1662; and finally, Elizabeth was baptised in March 
1662. Just a year later, Thomas became a widower. Jane was buried at Pickering where she 
was married and all her children baptised.* It seems that Thomas had married into an extreme 
puritan family, but he had remained loyal, at least outwardly, to the Anglican faith. 


However, in a country plagued by political instability and ruled by Cromwell’s generals, 
Thomas’s experience as a cavalry officer was too valuable to discount. Soon after his 
wedding, Captain Thomas Strangeways was back on horseback serving the Cromwellian 
regime. In July 1656 he was one of the officers in charge of the bonfire of Lord Eure’s 
Catholic vestments and furniture which took place in Malton market. According to the 
quarter sessions order signed by his father-in-law, “popish relicts, vestments, crucifixes, 
surp[lice]-clothes, alter-clothes, quishins [cushions], books and oyntment, chalice-plate, 
wafer-molds, wax candles, girdles’ were to be burnt by the sheriff in New Malton between 
four and five in the afternoon. Thomas appears in the official record as plain ‘Tho 
Stanguage’, so perhaps he had not yet resumed his army commission.’ 


Yet before the end of 1656 Thomas and his troop were stationed in Durham. There he was 
ordered to send two or three of his men to guard Henry Howard, a prisoner, to be conveyed to 
York before being escorted to Whitehall. A month later, Captain Thomas Strangeways, along 
with Major George Smithson and Captain George Watkinson, were added to the commission 
of the peace in county Durham.'’ Smithson, a contemporary of Thomas, was another 
Yorkshire gentleman with a distinguished war record fighting for Parliament. He had 
represented the North Riding in the Parliament of 1654 and was also a justice in that 
county."! 


Thomas Strangeways’ final appearance in national records occurred in the winter of 1659-60. 
By then the country was on the edge of anarchy: taxes were not being collected or paid; 
starved of money and provisions, the army and the navy were mutinous; law courts were not 
sitting; and there was an acute trade depression. All attempts to find a political settlement had 
failed: the Commonwealth had collapsed; Richard Cromwell had brought down his father’s 
Protectorate with him; and the military rule of the generals, Fleetwood and Lambert, was 
discredited. The nation seemed close to another civil war when General Monck moved his 
forces southwards out of Scotland and General Lambert prepared to meet him head on in 


Yorkshire. 
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Decisive to the outcome of a conflict between Monck and Lambert was the reaction of Lord 
Fairfax, architect and former commander of the New Model army but since 1650 retired to 
his home at Nunappleton. It was Fairfax’s support of Monck that turned the tables in his 
favour and ultimately made possible the peaceful restoration of Charles II a few months later. 
Under his direction and leadership, like-minded gentlemen from all Ridings converged on 
York. The East Riding riders were led by Henry Cholmley, Francis Boynton and Hugh 
Bethell, all former Roundhead colonels, and the North Riding contingent was brought in by 
George Smithson and Captain Thomas Strangeways. Such was the prestige and diplomatic 
skill of Fairfax that York fell to his ‘rebels’ without bloodshed on New Year’s Day 1660. As 
Lambert’s army disintegrated, ten days later Monck rode into York unopposed and welcomed 
by Fairfax. 


Not only did Thomas take part in these momentous events, he wrote an account of them at 
Tadcaster, dated 2 January 1660, which has survived. The letter was addressed to a Member 
of Parliament and unsigned, but his authorship has been generally accepted.'” Not evident in 
Thomas’s account 1s the breach that must have opened between him and his father-in-law. By 
1660 they were on opposing sides. As MP for Malton and member of the governing Council 
of State, Luke Robinson warned his colleagues in London of the Yorkshire rising. He told 
them that Cholmley and Bethell were gathering men and arms in support of General 
Monck.'* Though he did not mention him by name, he must have known that his own son-in- 
law was also personally involved. 


To simplify a tangled story, Luke Robinson’s ‘good old’ republican cause was lost and in 
May 1660 he was forced to make a humiliating retraction and tearful plea for mercy before 
the bar of the House of Commons, now dominated by Royalists.'* In contrast, Thomas and 
his fellow officers, who had done so much to make it possible, accepted the return of Charles 
II with good grace. Yet for both Luke and Thomas the Restoration ended their public careers: 
they retired to their family homes and lived there quietly during the years that remained to 
them. Vindictive efforts were made to implicate them in the abortive Farnley plot of 1663, 
but no evidence could be found against Robinson or his son-in-law. Indeed, George 
Smithson, Thomas’s former comrade, actually informed against the plotters.'°> Luke Robinson 
and Thomas Strangeways died within a few weeks of each other in the summer of 1669: Luke 
was 59 and Thomas ten years younger.'° Whether in the end they were reconciled is not 
known, but Thomas’s grandson changed his surname from Strangeways to Robinson. 
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SAVING OUR HERITAGE 
By MARK VESEY 


In 2003 an event occurred which is having an enormous impact on the preservation of 
Scarborough’s heritage. That event was the donation of 30 boxes of photographs, log books, 
certificates, harbour records and maritime memorabilia that belonged to the late George 
Scales. George was not a fisherman but was a collector of information that he found 
interesting and thought was important enough to be saved for future generations to learn 
from. A small archive group of interested people was formed to sort and catalogue the 
collection. In 2006 the Scarborough Maritime Heritage Centre committee was established to 
try and find a home for the collection and make it accessible to the public. Committee 
members began gathering other maritime memorabilia from people’s lofts, garages and even 
skips! Monthly meetings were held in the Sea Cadet Hall and the SMHC was officially 
registered as a company limited by guarantee. It was at this time that Scarborough’s last boat 
yard closed down ending more than 400 years of tradition. The last set of wooden moulds to 
make a Yorkshire coble were donated to the SMHC group. 


An exciting plan was drawn up in 2008 to build a heritage centre on the site of the old 
derelict community building beside the St Thomas’ Church Sea Cadet Hall. Committee 
members worked in conjunction with a local fundraiser to apply for £1 million of heritage 
lottery funding. Much time and effort went into the preparation of the bid along with a 
business plan outline, artist impressions of what the new Centre would look like and site 
surveys and costings for the build. Committee members then discovered that they would have 
to raise several hundred thousand pounds as match funding for the HLF application and 
although local firms and individuals had been supportive the amount that had been raised 
would never match the required target. The only option was to get backing from a larger 
organisation or regeneration fund such as Yorkshire Forward. Talks were had with 
Scarborough Council and the Renaissance group but most of the £10 million budget allocated 
for Scarborough had already been taken up by other projects such as the regeneration of the 
Spa. 


2009 saw the global economy take a massive downturn and the SMHC committee decided it 
would not be able to apply for HLF funding or go ahead with the building. Nevertheless the 
SMHC committee continued and held open meetings, lectures and AGMs. Guest speaker Dr. 
Robb Robinson from the University of Hull’s maritime history unit said that “Scarborough’s 
maritime history has local, national and international significance and deserves to be 
celebrated”. The committee were also buoyed by comments from local historian John 
Rushton who said “/t's very sad that as the first seaside town in the country Scarborough has 
singularly failed to promote its maritime heritage, whether in educating its children, 
enhancing the life and knowledge of its local population or adding to the experience of its 
many holiday visitors". 


The maritime heritage group continued to take part with exhibitions at Seafest' and joined in 
an intergenerational project bringing Scarborough’s teenagers and old fishermen together to 
share their stories. They investigated how Scarborough coped during World War 2 and made 
a DVD along with 8 information panels that were exhibited at the local library. 


It was at this time that SMHC volunteer Colin Coupland completed hundreds of hours of 
work in putting together a Scarborough Maritime Heritage Centre website. Once on-line it 
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immediately proved a big hit with internet users from around the world, getting an average of 
over 4000 page loads a month, and was recently voted best maritime family history research 
website by the BBC’s magazine “Who do you think you are?” The SMHC then received 
another boost by becoming the recipient of a lifetime collection of over 20,000 maritime 
photographs donated by a Mr George Coull of Aberdeen. 


By now the homes and garages of SMHC members were becoming full of archive material 
and it was thanks to the “Windows to the Borough” scheme that they received a grant to rent 
a small empty shop at 36 Eastborough. Volunteers spent many hours decorating and installing 
a display area, library and archive area. The Centre was opened by the Mayor of 
Scarborough, Councillor Bill Chatt, in November 2009 and volunteers staffed it 3 days a 
week. Membership began to grow along with some other small grants and donations. A 
newsletter was started and by spring 2010 the Centre was opening 5 days a week. 


Voluntary groups always depend on the hard work and personalities of the people involved. 
John Rushton helped to build an archive that covers not only the maritime history of the port 
but wider topic areas such as local towns and villages including Whitby and Filey, local 
family history and Scarborough town history. Austen Sleightholme, along with a few local 
former fishermen, begun the huge task of sorting and cataloguing the photographs from the 
George Coull collection and Austen began building a database so the photographs can be 
scanned in and easily catalogued. Georgiana Southam joined the team in 2010 and catalogued 
the 500 or so books donated. They include sea faring adventures, historical reference, 
national and local information. No voluntary group can run without the dedicated help of a 
treasurer and Norma Harrison stepped in to keep all the expenditure under control. The 
SMHC was lucky to have Martin Johnson as its first chairman as Martin’s family were 
involved with the fishing industry for two generations through fish sales, steam trawler 
ownership and as Lloyd’s agents. 


This whole project would not have been possible without the enduring commitment of people 
like Lindy Rowley, an ex-fisherman’s wife from the old town, Faith Young, previously a 
journalist at the Scarborough Evening News, local ex fisherman David Normandale, ex- 
merchant navy man Jim Spencer and many others. There are so many large and small tasks 
that go into keeping the Centre running from buying printer paper and toner to teabags, 
paying the phone and electric bills to applying for charity status and finding chartered 
accountants. The SMHC is already a living example of the ‘big society’ that the present 
government is trying to promote and volunteers are putting in hundreds of hours of donated 
time every week. What is interesting to see is what can be achieved by a few passionate 
individuals committed to saving their heritage. When tourists or locals visit the Centre they 
have the chance of coming face to face with real ex-fishermen and “bottom enders’” who can 
talk about the realities of a way of life that has already disappeared. 


In May 2010 the SMHC won a Community Champions Award and in July 2010 the SMHC 
was awarded nearly £4000 by public vote in the ‘Voice Your Choice’ urban area funding 
project. In September 2011 an education outreach box was completed and is now available to 
schools throughout the borough. In November 2011 the organisation became a registered 
charity. Every week the team receives emails and queries from around the world with 
members of the public who are following up their family connections to Scarborough’s past. 
The SMHC continues to receive donations of artefacts and photographs. Over 6000 people 
have visited the Centre in the last two years and many leave extremely encouraging 
comments and praise for the work being done. The Centre regularly changes its displays in 
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the exhibition area with the ‘Titanic connections’ and the ‘1914 Bombardment’ proving very 
popular. The team have started another bid for HLF funding to install heritage signs around 
the harbour and are still looking for a permanent home for this unique collection of 
Scarborough’s history. 


So what is it that makes Scarborough’s history and heritage worth saving? The craggy 
outcrop of land that affords protection to boats from North Sea storms has meant that the 
harbour has been a place of refuge and a safe anchorage for sea farers for many centuries. 
The outer or east pier was constructed about 260 years ago whilst the site of the next pier 
along, Vincent's pier, was started in medieval times. The current structure was named after 
the Georgian engineer William Vincent, who designed what we see today, but this pier began 
in medieval times, and would have been built of a timber framework filled in with rubble. 
The cost of construction and maintenance of the piers was often supported by kings and 
queens of England down the centuries and from taxes placed on goods landing or passing 
through the harbour. 


One of the greatest losses is Scarborough’s boat and ship building industry. Hundreds of 
boats and ships were built on the sands of the South Bay, with the most famous place of 
construction being Tindall’s yard. Their ships, often built from wood of the Castle Howard 
estate, sailed around the world and one of them was the first to take convicts to Australia. 
Albert Strange was a local yacht designer and was little known until the recent naming of the 
new harbour pontoons after him along with an information display board. We must also not 
forget that Scarborough was once the fifth biggest herring port in the country but now has 
only a few trawlers left. At one time it was said that the harbour was so full of boats you 
could walk across the harbour from boat to boat without getting your feet wet. Luckily we 
still have the Coronia pleasure boat which once rescued British troops from the beaches of 
Dunkirk during World War Two. The Coronia is on the national historic ships register and 
needs constant attention to keep her afloat. 


Alongside the harbour we still have a few building with the old sail lofts above. Scarborough 
also made its own rope and ice. There was also the heyday of the tunny (or tuna) fishing 
where some of the largest tunny in the country were landed in Scarborough from the late 
1920s right up until the 1950s. 


Scarborough had one of the first lifeboats before the RNLI was created and on St Sepulchre 
Street we have Trinity House built in 1832. This charitable organisation was, and is, 
concerned with providing relief for distressed mariners. It also played a role in ensuring 
mariners' families were cared for and children were educated before schools were open to 
everyone. 


Admiral Sir John Lawson lived in Scarborough, he was the scourge of the Dutch sailors in 
the mid-17th century. Edward Harland, of Harland and Wolfe, builders of the Titanic, lived 
here along with James Moody, the vessel’s sixth officer, who helped many women and 
children escape before he went down with the ship. 


These are just a few of the stories that make up Scarborough’s maritime past. There are many 
more personal and family stories that have yet to be gathered, saved and shared with those 
who have an interest. Scarborough was the first seaside town in Britain yet until the SMHC 
opened there was nowhere that tourists and locals could discover that. 
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The SMHC now faces several challenges. The first is to make the history that forms the roots 
of Scarborough’s community come alive for the younger generations. It is they who are 
missing out on an industry and a way of life that formed the backbone of the town. The 
second is securing a building for the future that can house the collection gathered, preserve it 
and display it ad infinitum. There are very few museums or heritage Centres that make a 
profit and most depend on the support of their local community, businesses and other income 
generation. Over 10,000 hours of volunteer time have been put into this project so far and the 
SMHC will have to continue to recruit new volunteers to secure its future viability. The big 
question to be answered behind all these challenges is how much do the people of 
Scarborough really care about their past? From what has been shown and done so far there is 
certainly one generation that feels it is all worth saving. What is certain is that there are many 
maritime museums around the UK but none have the unique history that is Scarborough’s. 


The Centre is open Wednesday to Sunday 1lam to 4pm. For more information on getting 
involved or supporting the Scarborough Maritime Heritage Centre project visit the website 


www.scarboroughsmaritimeheritage.org.uk or telephone 01723 369361. 


* Seafest is a festival in July of all things maritime including sea shanties, cooking and heritage. 
* Bottom enders is the local name for the old town community who live below the castle headland and upper 
town area. 
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REVIEWS 


Kevin Quinn, Boulby Alum: The works diary of George Dodds 1772-1788, 76pp, 
Cleveland Industrial Archaeology Society (2009), ISBN 0-905728-06-8. 


Available price £10.00 plus £2.00 post and packing from CIAS Distribution Manager, 
Mr T. T. Hay, Grindstone Garth, Dalton, Richmond, DL11 7HX. Telephone — 1833 
621189. 


The alum industry, which developed in north east Yorkshire along the coast, the 
Cleveland escarpment and some other inland locations from the late sixteenth century 
was England’s first chemical industry; it was also virtually unique to Yorkshire. The 
quarrying, manufacture, refining and transport of alum has had a significant impact 
upon the landscape of the coast and inland areas and has been a continuing source of 
fascination to industrial archaeologists, landscape archaeologists or those who are 
simply interested in the landscape that surrounds them. 


One of the largest and longest lived alum production sites was at Boulby, north west 
of Staithes and for over 50 years George Dodds was Manager and Agent there. One of 
the things he did was produce monthly reports, with an associated diary, for the 
owners. This publication, which is Cleveland Industrial Archaeology Society’s 
research report number 9, has at its core Kevin Quinn’s transcription of George 
Dodd’s diary for the period 1772 to 1788 along with a description of the monthly 
reports. 


The transcribed diary is fascinating in its own right since it contains nuggets of 
information which add both technical and human stories to the operation of the alum 
works. We learn, for instance of the building of the sloop Violet for the transport of 
alum and her comings and goings with about 55 tons of the product, largely to 
London but with forays to Amsterdam and Rouen, largely, we assume, without 
incident until the diary entry of 31 July 1781 when ‘A French privateer run the Violet 
on shore coal laden....The privateers people set out boats to get her off — which they 
could not effect then they set about destroying her but were prevented by people firing 
upon them from the top of Newfall’. I was particularly intrigued to learn of the gale 
which removed the thatch from the alum house roof and its subsequent replacement 
by pantiles. I had always assumed, from the material evidence found on sites I have 
worked on, that the buildings at alum works were always roofed in tiles, particularly 
as the industry they served was at the forefront of technology. 


However, Kevin Quinn has gone beyond a simple transcription and in the first part of 
the book he sets the diary in context with information about the management and 
ownership of the alum works. In the second part of the book, he goes on to use 
Dodd’s writing to discuss the alum manufacturing process and this helps us to a 
greater understanding not only of the Boulby alum works but other similar works also. 


Kevin Quinn is to be commended for his work in transcribing and analysing this 
important source of primary information and Cleveland Industrial Archaeology 
Society are to be commended for publishing what should prove to be a valuable 
addition to the body of work on alum industry. The book will be of value to those 
interested in industrial archaeology, landscape archaeology, economic geology, sea 
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transport or simply fascinated by this aspect of our local history and I thoroughly 
recommend it. 


Christopher Hall 


Stephen Harrison, John Robert Mortimer: The Life of a Nineteenth Century East 
Yorkshire Archaeologist, 42\pp, Blackthorn Press (2011), ISBN 9781906259297, 
paperback, £19.95. 


Mortimer’s Forty Years Researches in British and Saxon Burial Mounds of East 
Yorkshire, published in 1905, rightly holds pride of place on many bookshelves, not 
least because of the cost of acquiring a copy these days! Stephen Harrison’s book 
seeks to look beyond the pages of Forty Years Researches and to place Mortimer’s 
life in the context of his age, an age of major changes in the East Yorkshire landscape 
following the enclosure of the open Wolds and their impact on the social and 
economic life of the rural population. 


John Mortimer was born into a farming family and became, for a while, a successful 
corn merchant during the agricultural boom of the 1860s, though the subsequent 
depression contributed to his bankruptcy. What is exceptional about Mortimer is that 
alongside his business activities he embarked on an extraordinary campaign of 
archaeological fieldwork, in partnership with his brother Robert. One of the most 
striking aspects of Mortimer’s work is the way in which his interest developed from 
the antiquarian approach of many of his contemporaries — concerned with the 
collection of artefacts as curiosities and barrows as places where interesting objects 
might be found — to an archaeological approach where site structure and stratification 
were matters of equal interest. Mortimer’s study of the linear earthworks of the Wolds 
which, like the barrows, were at the time being actively destroyed by cultivation also 
mark him as a pioneer in the field of landscape archaeology. 


Stephen Harrison’s book demonstrates how Mortimer’s approach to archaeology was 
based on a desire to understand the people who created the monuments he 
investigated. His excavations were, for the most part, focused on a comparatively 
small area of the Yorkshire Wolds in the vicinity of his birthplace of Fimber. His 
desire to protect ‘his’ territory appears to have contributed to a very public row over 
the activities of the redoubtable excavator Canon Greenwell who was also attracted to 
the Wolds barrows. In the correspondence on this issue, included at length here, one 
cannot help but be struck by the reference by several of Greenwell’s defenders to the 
fact that he was a ‘gentleman’ and that, by implication John Mortimer was not. 


Mortimer was, of course, not alone in finding barriers in the social stratification of 
nineteenth century society; there are echoes of the geologist William Smith in his 
struggle to have the value of his work recognised by his contemporaries. Like Smith, 
John Mortimer is today held in a much higher regard and rightly so for a man who not 
only excavated archaeological sites with considerable care and thoroughness but then 
constructed a museum to house his collection and produced a truly marvellous 
publication of his life’s work. 
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Stephen Harrison’s book endeavours to be both a biography of John Mortimer and an 
analytical account of his archaeological work. This is a challenging task and the 
author is to be congratulated in providing much interesting detail in both areas, 
although one perhaps feels at the end one knows rather more about the archaeologist 
than the man. 


Nevertheless, despite a tendency to repetition in some areas, Mr Harrison’s book 
provides a welcome insight into the work of one of our greatest local archaeologists 


and certainly encouraged me to take down Forty Years Researches from its shelf once 
again. 


John Hinchliffe 
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